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FOREWORD 


The purpose of this reference paper is to provide, on a seasonally adjusted 
basis, about seventy economic time series for the post-war years 1947-1955; and 
in addition, to bring together a more complete discussion of the sources, meth- 
ods, uses, and limitations of these data than was possible at the time the stries 
(for recent years) were first released in the February 1956 issue of the Canadian 
Statistical Review. 


The early recognition and interpretation of economic developments requires 
the use of monthly or quarterly data. However, basic movements in the economy 
are often obscured by large month-to-month or quarter-to-quarter seasonal (or 
intra-annual repetitive) fluctuations. Thus, when it is important to establish the 
direction of basic underlying movements in the economy, seasonally adjusted 
dat provide a powerful, almost indispensable, tool of analysis. 


The present document describes many of the problems, techniques, assump- 
tions, and limitations with which the economist or statistician must deal in the 
course of applying seasonal adjustments to economic time series for use in ana- 
lysis. The material was prepared in the Research and Development Division by 
A.S. Rubinoff, with the assistance of E.C. West. 


WALTER E. DUFFETT. 


Dominion Statistician. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


This reference paper deals with the measure- 
ment of seasonal variation in Canada. The Canadian 
economy is subject to unusually wide seasonal 
swings—for example, total production normally 
shows a one-third increase from its low point in the 
first quarter of the year to the peak in the third 
quarter. Thus the measurement of seasonality is of 
interest in its own right. However, in Canada as 
elsewhere, the study of cyclical behaviour has ab- 
sorbed an increasing share of the attention of eco- 
nomists and statisticians in recent decades. Month- 
ly series in their original form show wide seasonal 
swings which often obscure underlying trends and 
baffle the analyst who seeks to study cyclical be- 
haviour or to interpret the significance of current 
economic developments. Accordingly, seasonally 
adjusted series, which abstract from seasonal 
change, are generally acknowledged to be an es- 
sential tool in business cycle analysis. 


Historical Review 


The presentation of seasonally adjusted statis- 
tics is not a new departure for the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. Seasonally adjusted data on produc- 
tion and employment were published in the old 
Monthly Review of Business Statistics, covering in 
the main the years 1919-1947!. From January 1948 


to November 1952 the Canadian Statistical Review 
published detail of the seasonally adjusted index 
of industrial production. The index of industrial 
production was then being revised and it was decid- 
ed to cease publishing seasonally adjusted material, 
pending new techniques of computation and clarifi- 
cation of post-war seasonal patterns. The release 
of quarterly estimates of National Accounts in Nov- 
ember 1953, included seasonally adjusted quarterly 
series of the components of Gross National Product, 
National Income and Personal Income. Experimenta- 
tion proceeded on monthly series, and in the Feb- 
ruary 1956 issue of the Canadian Statistical Review 
about seventy economic indicators were released, on 
a seasonally adjusted basis, for the current months. 


This reference paper includes data for most of 
the post-war period for these seventy series and 
describes the methods used in computing the re- 
sults. Research on new methods and techniques is 
still proceeding, and from time to time it is planned 
to issue additional series as well as any improve- 
ments in already published material. One of the most 
promising developments is the programing of the 
computation of seasonally adjusted material on elec- 


‘tronic computers; these developments are being fol- 


lowed carefully in continuing research on this prob- 
lem. 


CHAPTER I 


DEFINITIONS AND CONCEPTS 


Economists have long viewed time series, that 
is quantitative records arranged in chronological 
sequence, as a synthesis of four distinct types of 
concurrent change. These are classified as secular, 
cyclical, seasonal and random or irregular move- 
ments. Secular movements are defined as those 
smooth regular long-term movements of a statistical 
series whose persistence is associated with some 
basic underlying characteristic. The concept covers 
both positive and negative changes. Cyclical move- 
ments have been the subject of intensive study by 
the National Bureau of Economic Research and the 
definition set out in their publications may be quot- 
ed here; 


‘‘Business cycles are a type of fluctuation 
found in the aggregate economic activity of 
nations that organize their work mainly in busi- 


1. See Monthly Review of Business Statistics 
February 1944 and May 1947, for seasonally adjusted 


series 1919-1946. 


ness enterprises: a cycle consists of expan- 
sions occurring at about the same time in many 
economic activities followed by similarly gen- 
eral recessions, contractions and revivals 
which merge into the expansion phase of the 
next cycle; this sequence of changes is recur- 
rent but not periodic; in duration, business 
cycles vary from more than one year to ten or 
twelve years; they are not divisible into short- 
er cycles of similar character with amplitudes 
approximating their own.’’? 


Seasonal movements are those intra-annual move- 
ments persisting from year to year with similar pat- 
terns of timing and amplitudes and having some sta- 
bility in the structure of the industry or area under 
observation. Random or irregular movements are 
those which occur from time to time without any 
clear pattern in timing or amplitude. From the view- 


2. A..F. Burns and W.C, Mitchell, Measuring Busi- 
ness Cycles, National Bureau of Economic Research, 
New York, 1946, page 3. 
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point of the theorist they are accidental; examples 
are disturbances caused by floods, strikes or wars. 
Random may be distinguished from irregular factors 
in that we have some knowledge of the latter and 
none of the former. 


Time series analysis consists of isolating one 
or more of the elements that make up the composite 
movement of the series. Sometimes the object is to 
study the seasonal, secular or cyclical element in 
isolation, but more often to study the trend and cy- 
cle in combination. 


Seasonal movement is distinguished from secu- 
lar by its oscillating character, from cyclical by 


being confined within the limits of a twelve-month 
period, and from random or irregular by the fact of 
its regular recurrence. For purposes of devising a 
technique of measurement, seasonal variations are 
defined as relatively stable fluctuations that occur 
in a repetitive fashion within each year for a number 
of years. This concept of stability embraces both 
constant and moving seasonals. The concept has 
to be further modified to take account of shifts 
which may occur in the timing or amplitude of these 
fluctuations. Seasonally adjusted time series are a 
combination of trend, cycle and irregular move- 
ments with the element of seasonal variation re- 
moved. 


CHAPTER Ill 


SEASONALITY -— ITS CAUSES AND CHARACTERISTICS 


The notion of seasonal variation is inherent in 
the nature of changing seasons, although human 1n- 
stitutions also produce seasonal variations in eco- 
nomic activity. Changing seasons bring changing 
temperatures, precipitation and length of day and 
night; in turn these affect conditions of production 
and demand for many commodities. In Canada, for 
the most part, the growing season for crops is re- 
stricted to spring and summer months. The amount 
of pasture available throughout the year helps to 
determine the breeding and slaughter of livestock 
and affects the output of dairy products. Fishing, 
trapping and forestry are greatly influenced by cli- 
matic conditions. In northern climates, construc- 
tion slows up markedly with the advent of cold 
weather and waterways and harbours are closed to 
shipping during the winter months. The demand for 
fuel, clothing and even for some foodstuffs varies 
with seasonal changes in temperature and precipita- 
tion. 


Some seasonal changes are based on social 
and institutional factors. Law and custom ordain 
the observance of certain holidays and religious 
festivals. Behaviour in social and business life 
follows certain patterns, fixed by long-established 
usage. Indeed one of the most pervasive seasonal 
factors in monthly time series is the conventional 
calendar which makes February ten per cent shorter 
than January and April nearly three per cent shorter 
than March. Thus conventional seasons are super- 
imposed on climatic seasons to produce fluctua- 
tions recurring year after year and having broadly 
similar patterns of timing and amplitude. Season- 
ality at any stage of the economic process, from the 
supply of raw material to the sale of the final prod- 
uct, enforces corresponding fluctuations in a wide 
chain of interdependent activities. Thus seasonality 
radiates out from its point of origin. 


As has been noted, these seasonal fluctuations 
are based upon relatively stable factors such as 
climate or social institutions. Because of this rel- 


ative stability, the seasonal element as such may 
be isolated and measured. However, variations do 
occur in the stability of these factors, and these 
variations give rise to many of the more difficult 
problems associated with the process of seasonal 
measurement. For example, the transition from season 
to season does not take place at precisely the same 
time each year and the same season will register 
widely varying rates of temperature and precipita- 
tion from year to year. Conventional seasons also 
display temporal changes, the shifting date of 
Easter being the classic example. 


Temporal shifts in seasonal patterns may arise 
from a variety of other reasons. The decisions of 
regulatory bodies frequently introduce discontinui- 
ties in economic time series. Seasonal patterns of 
production and sales of many consumer items were 
wholly or partially suppressed during World War II 
and remained in abeyance for several years after 
normal peace time production had been resumed, so 
great was the demand accumulated over the war 
years. The rapid development of a new resource or 
an abrupt change in technology may also make for 
discontinuity in economic time series. 


While secular changes in climate may be ruled 
out of consideration for practical purposes, secular 
changes in other seasonal factors are constantly 
taking place. A decline in the relative importance 
of agriculture will modify seasonal patterns in the 
economy as a whole, as will a shift in the geographi- 
cal distribution of industry in a country extending 
over several climatic zones. Changes in technology 
may alter the importance of climatic factors. Custom 
and habit change over time. With a rising standard 
of life, tastes that were once the prerogative of a 
small social group become diffused among the mass 
of consumers, thereby altering the area of demand 
that is influenced by fashion and style. A dampen- 
ing down of seasonality may come about as a result 
of conscious effort by business or by government. 
In general, it might be expected that many of the 
long-run secular forces would be towards dampening 
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down or minimizing seasonal variation, insofar as 
seasonal fluctuations represent a cost to the firm 
in unused capacity, or a cost to society in unutiliz- 
ed resources. 


Seasonal. fluctuations are not always independ- 
ent of cyclical influences and sometimes respond to 
changing levels of activity and changing prospects 
for output, prices and profits. When prospects are 
good, businessmen may be willing to produce for 
stock during the seasonal low in demand but unwill- 
ing to do so if prospects are deteriorating. Thus 


cyclical influences may tend to intensify or to other- 
wise alter seasonal fluctuations. 


Changes in seasonal variation brought about by 
the impact of secular or cyclical forces may have 
some regular pattern. If so, these changes can be 
measured, allowed for, and if necessary extrapolat- 
ed into current periods. However, when these factors 
Operate to introduce changes that have no clear 
pattern, then economic time series will not respond 
to a mechanical measure for seasonal variations and 
individual cases must be analyzed to determine the 
possible nature and direction of these changes. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE NEED FOR SEASONALLY ADJUSTED SERIES 


It may be argued that seasonal variations may 
be judged simply by examining the unadjusted data. 
For example, the amount of seasonal variation in the 
construction industry could be deduced by compar- 
ing the month of highest employment and the month 
of lowest employment in any given year. However, 
this would be a true measure of seasonality only if 
the industry were not in a stage of growth or de- 
cline for secular or cyclical reasons. Furthermore, 
the use of the unadjusted data would not bring to 
light any changes in seasonal variations as they 
occurred through time. Thus, seasonally adjusted 
series are a useful tool for those who are primarily 
concerned with the study of seasonality itself. 


The major share of attention, however, has 
been devoted to the measurement of seasonality as 
an essential tool in the analysis of business cycles. 
Experience has shown that the cyclical behaviour 
cannot be analyzed successfully on the basis of 
annual data. At the same time monthly or quarterly 
data are difficult to interpret if an element of sea- 
sonal variation is present. If the seasonal element 
is sufficiently large, the underlying cyclical move- 
ment may be lost to sight. This point is illustrated 
in Chart I, which depicts a situation where a normal 
seasonal change occurred in the opposite direction 
to the underlying non-seasonal (trend-cycle) move- 
ment and where the seasonal change was larger than 
the non-seasonal change. The series shown is with- 
out jobs and seeking work. 


A small non-seasonal decline in unemployment 
between mid-1954 and the spring of 1955 took place 
at the same time that a large normal seasonal in- 
crease occurred. Thus, unemployment as shown 
by the unadjusted data reached a post-war peak in 
March of 1955 even though there had been a slight 
improvement in the underlying situation during the 
preceding six months. 


The economist or statistician who attempts to 
interpret business conditions is always concerned 
to know the direction in which business is moving 
and it may be his task to forecast the future on the 


basis of emerging trends or tendencies. For this 
purpose it is often necessary to make comparisons 
of the current month with some preceding month or 
other point in time. Seasonal variations completely 
invalidate comparisons of the current month with 
some other month of the same year, and the under- 
lying trend or cyclical movement cannot be discern- 
ed clearly unless this seasonal element is removed!. 


_ In the course of extensive research on the busi- 
ness cycle a number of different methods of estab- 
lishing and measuring the trend-cycle have been 
devised. It is convenient at this point to examine 
these methods of establishing a trend-cycle, to dis- 
cuss their limitations and to compare the results 
with seasonally adjusted time series. 


(1) The Twelve Month Centred Moving Average 


Some notion of the underlying trend-cycle in an 
economic time series may be derived by running a 
twelve month moving average through the original 
data. This averaging procedure removes the season- 
al but it is a rather crude approximation to the 
underlying trend-cycle in certain circumstances. A 
cyclical peak or trough occurs at a given point in 
time. Because the twelve month moving average 
gives equal weight to all months, the inipact of the 
cyclical turning point month will be spread out over 
the six months preceding and following. Thus the 
twelve month moving average is relatively insensi- 
tive to sharp cyclical movements. Moreover, a sin- 
gle irregular event will affect the average for six 
months prior and six months subsequent tothe event. 
It is due to this characteristic — smoothness — that 
most authorities consider the twelve month centred 


1. The reader should note that the removal of sea- 
sonal variation from a time series does not indicate how 
the series would have moved had there been no seasonal 
variation, Rather it shows more clearly the trend-cycle, 
abstracting from seasonal variation. The process is 
somewhat analogous to price deflation, whereby volume 
comparisons can be made though these comparisons do 
not show what would have happened in the absence of 
price change. 
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moving average does not trace effectively the exact 
timing of the cycle nor its exact amplitude from peak 
to trough. Furthermore, the moving average, being 
always six months behind the current period, is not 
a tool that can be used to analyze current data. 


(2) Year to Year Links 


Perhaps a more common technique is the use 
of year to year comparisons or links as they are 
often called. An attempt is made to eliminate sea- 
sonality by comparing the same periods, that is 
July with July, August with August and so on. The 
series of percentage changes in each comparison is 
used to establish the current trend. No subjective 
decision is involved in this procedure and it is 
sometimes suggested that the link method is a better 
alternative than seasonal adjustment. However, 
there are a number of basic objections to this tech- 
nique. 


The first difficulty with year to year links is 
that the user is not really able to make comparisons 
involving seasonality. In other words, while it is 
possible to compare February of this year with 
February of last year and July of this year with 
July of last year, the user is unable to compare 
February of this year with July of this year. In fact 
the only valid comparison that can be made in raw 
data is on the February-February type of basis and 
such a comparison must be interpreted within rather 
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severe limitations. However, it may be important at 
times to make comparisons between February and 
July, for example during turning points in business 
activity or where one wants to compare the current 
month with the peak or trough of some recent cycle. 
The second difficulty is that the user cannot meas- 
ure the extent of seasonality involved by using the 
link method. How much of the unemployment in 
winter months (see Chart I) is the result of purely 
seasonal factors cannot be established by the link 
method. 


Finally, the relationship of year to year com- 
parisons or links to emerging economic trends is a 
rather complex problem. It may be asked whether it 
is possible to assess the direction of movement in 
the future by studying past movement in the links. 
For example, if July over July was up 10%. August 
over August up 9%, could the user not anticipate 
that September over September might be up 8%? Such 
a conclusion would not be warranted and for a num- 
ber of reasons. The August over August change of 
9% tells only that this change took place within the 
intervening eleven months; it does not tell when 
that change occurred. Nor does it tell whether that 
change was due to secular, cyclical, seasonal or 
irregular factors. Also, the narrowing in the year to 
year links cannot readily be interpreted as a slow- 
ing down in the rate of increase or as an actual de- 
cline. 
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Some of the difficulties implicit in the relation- 
ship of links to emerging trends may be elaborated. 


1. The base period for the comparisons may be 
erratic. Thus, in the previous example, July 
and August of last year may have been very 
poor months, while September may have been 
a more normal month. In such a case, the 
July and August links would appear much 
more favourable than in normal circum- 
stances. It may well be that the September 
over September link, based on normal move- 
ments, would not show any increase what- 
ever. Thus the user of the link method must 


from one month to the next in the base period 
would be different and current percentage 
links would reflect this difference. 


. Even assuming that none of the limitations 


already mentioned were present, the user 
would still be unable to ascertain the current 
position if the results showed a change in 
the rate of percentage links. For example, 
if the month-to-month links showed diminish- 
ing increments going gradually from plus 10 
per cent to plus 2 per cent, he would not 
know whether there was (a) a slowdown in 
the rate of expansion, (b) a levelling in ac- 


consider not only current months but also tivity, or (c) a decline in activity. 
note any erratic movement in the base period. 

There is in fact a relationship between year-to- 
year links and the moving average technique pre- 
viously discussed; one writer! has pointed out that 
a year-to-year comparison is analogous to the mathe- 
matical procedure of taking the first difference of 
a twelve-month moving total, the result being center- 
ed back six months. At best a year-to-year comparli- 
son portrays an underlying situation that developed 
six months earlier. 


2. Even if there were no unusual event in the 
base period, the user would still run into 
difficulty when a turning point was reached. 
For example, if July of the preceding year 
had been the trough of a cycle, and pick-up 
occurred in August, then the July over July 
link would probably give a too favourable 
comparison, while the August over August 
link would show a slowing down in activity, 
a result which would reflect simply the base 
of the year before, rather than underlying 
current conditions. 


The index of industrial production shown below 
illustrates the time-lag involved in the use of year- 
to-year links as compared with seasonal adjustment. 
3. Even if there were nothing so drastic as a —_———_— 
change in turning point, the result would be 1. F.R. Macaulay, The Smoothing of Time Series, 


affected by a change in slope in the base National Bureau of Economic Research, New York, 1931, 
period; in such a case the rate of change page 134, 


Industrial Production 


Index Index Per cent Index tone Per cent 
Date seasonally adjusted change seasonally unadjusted change 
adjusted occa year/year adjusted year/year 
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While the peak of activity, seasonally adjusted, was 
recorded in mid-1953, it was not until December 
1953 that the year-to-year comparisons showed a 
decline. During the period when the rate of increase 
from month to month was diminishing, as shown by 
the links, it was impossible to establish whether 
this implied a slowing-down in the rate of increase, 
a flattening of activity, or a decline in activity. It 
was fully six months after the peak had been reach- 
ed that the user could have been certain that a de- 
cline had in fact occurred. The use of the season- 
ally adjusted data revealed the underlying situation 
(e.g. that a turning point had occurred) a full half 
year earlier. 


Data 
unadjusted 


Another facet of the problem of interpreting cur- 
rent trends with year to year links rather than sea- 
sonally adjusted data is in connection with the 
checking of forecasts. In such cases, the projected 
figure is adjusted for seasonal variation and com- 
pared with current data, likewise adjusted. If the 
results appear inconsistent after considering other 
known factors, then a reassessment of the forecast 
would be made. Sometimes results appear reason- 
able on the basis of links which do not appear 
reasonable when adjustment is made for seasonal 
variations. The following example illustrates the 
point. 


Data seasonally 
adjusted 


Year to year 
percentage change 


Note. Assumed seasonal factors are: 1Q - 50, 2Q + 50, 3Q - 50, 4Q + 50. 


In the above model a third quarter forecast of 
130 is made on an unadjusted basis. On the basis 
of the movement of the year to year links this fore- 
cast appears reasonable. However, after seasonal 
adjustment is is obvious that this figure of 130 re- 
presents a break in the seasonally adjusted trend 
which drops from 200 to 180. On this basis it ap- 
pears that the forecast of 130 is too low and needs 
to be revised upward unless there is some know- 
ledge of the economic situation that suggests a re- 
versal of the previous trend in the seasonally ad- 
justed series. 


In one study of forecasts a writer compared re- 
sults of forecasts of traffic made by railroad ship- 
pers with his own results which were based simply 
upon a projection of seasonally adjusted data!. In 
this study, the simple projection of seasonally ad- 
justed data provided more reliable forecasts than 


the informed knowledge of conditions expressed in 
quarter over quarter terms by the shippers. 


In summary, seasonal indexes are necessary to 
give a good measure of seasonal patterns, past and 
present, for the use of those concerned with sea- 
sonality as an economic problem. For the analyst of 
business conditions, whether his primary concern is 
historical data, current economic conditions, or 
probable future developments, seasonally adjusted 
time series which effectively trace the trend cycle, 
the exact timing and amplitude of peaks and troughs, 
and the turning points from one phase to another, 
are an indispensable statistical tool. 


1. T. Hultgren, ‘‘Forecasts of Railway Traffic, in 
Short Term Economic Forecasting, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, Princeton, 1955, pp. 363-380. 
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CHAPTER V 


SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT — GENERAL PROBLEMS AND METHODS 


Problems in Seasonal Adjustment 


Some indication of the problems of seasonal ad- 
justment was given in Chapters III and IV, which 
discussed the character of seasonality, the diffi- 
culty of isolating the trend cycle from other ele- 
ments in a time series, and the limitations of the 
various methods that may be used. It is sufficient 
to say here that discerning the trend cycle is one of 
the most important and baffling problems in the pro- 
cess of seasonal adjustment. However, the separa- 
tion of irregular and random elements from seasonal 
factors also raises a number of problems. Distinct 
but related difficulties arise from the nature of sea- 
sonality itself, namely the fact that seasonal pat- 
terns are subject to temporal change. 


The separation of seasonal factors from random 
events would at first sight appear to present no 
problems. Random events are assumed to have a 
symmetrical distribution and if a series is available 
Over a sufficiently long period of time, random 
events would tend to cancel out and have no net 
effect on the computation of the seasonal index. 
However, few series are available over so long a 
period of time as to give full validity to this as- 
sumption. So far as irregular events are concerned, 
some impart a known bias to a series; for example, 
strikes operate to reduce employment series. 


It has already been noted that seasonal patterns 
can vary over time for a variety of reasons. Apart 
from year to year disturbances in the timing and am- 
plitude of seasonal swings, seasonal patterns under- 
go secular changes and sometimes respond to cyc- 
lical influences. As suggested above, the concept 
of stability in seasonal variation embraces move- 
ments over time that have some reasonably regular 
pattern. This pattern may take the form of constant 
or fixed seasonals. For example, if all the various 
influences impinging on the seasonal factor for the 
month of June for employment do not change, the 
measure of seasonal variations for June will be a 
constant over the period of time. On the other hand, 
in the month of July, the institutional extension of 
vacations with pay may operate to steadily reduce 
the element of production for July and the seasonal 
factor will be stable but downward over a long peri- 
od. 


The application of fixed constant seasonals 
in the situation where there is stable downward (or 
upward) movement of this character operates to in- 
troduce choppiness into seasonally adjusted series 
because the seasonal index over-corrects at some 
point of time under-corrects at another. Here, the 
use of moving seasonals is indicated. There are 
cases where the changes in seasonal patterns over 
time do not have this degree of regularity; in such 
cases the application of a purely mechanical pro- 
cedure is not warranted and individual cases must 
be fully analyzed to determine the inherent real 
nature of the seasonal variation. 


Method of Seasonal Adjustment 


The methods of seasonal adjustment in common 
use are: the percentage-of-trend line, the link rel- 
ative, the graphic and the ratio-to-moving-average. 
The choice of a method depends in the final anal- 
ysis on the conditions under which the work is to be 
performed, these conditions in turn being a function 
of the primary data and the amount of time and skill 
that can be devoted to the process. The method 
chosen must be fairly simple to compute so that 
large numbers of series can be adjusted. It must be 
sufficiently flexible to meet a multitude of technical 
problems. It must be reasonably objective and reach 
agreed scientific standards. At the same time, it, 
should give scope to the trained analyst to apply 
his knowledge and judgment. 


A combination of the graphic and the ratio-to- 
moving-average method was finally evolved as the 
technique of seasonal adjustment in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The percentage-of-trend line 
was ruled out because the major changes apparent 
as an aftermath of World War II made obsolete any 
trend line derived from earlier historical data. The 
link relative method proved unadaptable for varying 
rates of growth and unworkable in time series show- 
ing turning points as well as moving seasonals. 


The method finally selected, the combination of 
graphic and ratio-to-moving-average, met the cri- 
teria set out above. It is fairly easy to compute as 
the following example will show. It can be adapted 
to meet technical problems and proved flexible in 
dealing with series featuring varying rates of growth 
as well as turning points. It is reasonably objective 
and has been used by most of the leading authorities 
in this field. At the same time it leaves room for 
the exercise of judgment and the application of 
knowledge. 


In the method of seasonal measurement adopted 
by D.B.S. the trend-cycle is first approximated by 
running a twelve month moving average through the 
raw data. This leaves seasonal, irregular and ran- 
dom factors as a residual; and in those cases where 
the moving average is insensitive, some residual 
cycle may also be present. Irregular factors may be 
analyzed and removed leaving largely seasonal 
movements. ,Fhe seasonal factors are derived by the 
use of moving averages and graphic methods, and 
finally the trend-cycle calculated a second time 
by the application of the derived seasonal factors 
to the raw data. This second calculation is a much 
closer approximation to the trend-cycle than the 
first. Recent developments in the field of seasonally 
adjusted data by electronic computers have carried 
this general approach of successive approximations 
a stage further. 


Outline of the Method Adopted 


The general approach to the seasonal adjust- 
ment of monthly series adopted by the Dominion 
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Bureau of Statistics is set out below: 

(1) The Twelve month moving total of the ori- 
ginal data is calculated. 

(2) The two month moving total of the twelve 
month moving total is then computed. 

(3) The two month total of the twelve month 
total is divided by 24 to give a centred 
twelve month moving average. 

(4) The original data are divided by the centred 
twelve month moving average; these are the 
ratios-to-moving average. 

(5) On individual charts for each of the twelve 
months of the year are plotted all the ob- 
servations (ratios-to-moving-average) for 
that month, that is all the Januarys on one 
chart, all the Februarys on another, and so 
on for the twelve months. The plotting of 
each individual deviation (or ratio) is done 
in chronological order. This yields a time 
series of ratios-to-moving average for all 
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(6) A three term moving average of the ratios-to- 
moving average for each month is computed 
and marked on the chart for each month; this 
is a guide to the next step. 

(7) For each successive month a free hand 
curve is drawn to fit the data. 

(8) For each month of each year the readings of 
the free hand line are taken. 

(9) The readings for the twelve calendar months 
of each year are summed and adjusted to 
equal twelve hundred; these adjusted series 
are the final seasonal indexes. 

(10) The original data are divided by the sea- 
sonal indexes to derive the seasonally ad- 
justed results. 

(11) Tier charts are drawn to check for residual 
seasonal. 

The various steps outlined above are illustrated 

in the example on pages 16,17,18 and 19 which deal 
with the complete seasonal adjustment ofLive Appli- 


months. cants for Employment. 
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Live Applicants for Employment — Concluded 
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The singificance of each step may be explained 
as follows: Step 1, 2 and 3 are taken in order to 
derive the twelve month centred moving average 
which is the first approximation to the trend-cycle. 
A twelve month moving average eliminates the sea- 
sonal variation in that each average includes twelve 
months. An uncentred twelve month moving average 
would represent the first of each month and would 
therefore not be fully representative of the entire 
month. It was decided to centre the twelve month 
moving average by taking an average of the calcula- 
tion for each,month and that of the succeeding 
month. In other words, the first twelve month mov- 
ing average is centred at say July 1st, the second 
twelve month moving average on August 1st. An 
average of the two is centred at July 15th and it is 
thus more representative of the month. Taking a 
two month moving total of a twelve month moving 
total is only a short hand method of deriving a cen- 
tred result. 


Dividing the original data by the centred twelve 
month moving average gives a first approximation 
to the seasonal and irregular components. Since the 
original data represent a composite of the trend, 
cycle, seasonal, and irregular and since the twelve 
month moving average represents trend, cycle and 
some irregular, then the ratio of the original data to 
the moving average gives a first approximation to 
seasonal components as well as some irregular. 


The ratios are plotted by months to enable the 
statistician to discern the irregular events or any 
tendency for a seasonal factor to shift through time. 
Graphic presentation is of crucial importance in suc- 
cessful seasonal adjustment. The three term moving 
average which is run through the ratio-to-moving 
average are helpful in detecting persistent move- 
ments in the seasonal factors and act as a guide in 
ensuring that the free hand curve gives a reason- 
able fit!. The twelve seasonal indexes for each 
year are adjusted to equal twelve hundred in order 
that the sum of the seasonally adjusted data will 
approximate more closely the sum of the unadjusted 
data. 


The final step, dividing the original data by the 
seasonal index simply removes the seasonal ele- 
ment from the original series thus leaving the trend, 
cycle and the irregular factors in the final result. 
The tier charts are used simply to check for any 
residual seasonal which may not have been adjust- 
ed out by all the previous steps. 


Underlying Assumption and Limitations 


While the above description of the seasonal ad- 
justment technique may appear fairly straightfor- 
ward, it may be useful at this point to reiterate and 
elaborate on the assumptions and limitations in- 
volved in the process. The first assumption involv- 
ed is that the seasonal factor itself is reasonably 


1. A five term moving average would be preferable 
but many series are not long enough to allow for it. Dif- 
ficulties associated with a three term average can be 
taken into account by statistician. 


stable and can be expected to repeat itself from 
year to year in somewhat similar fashion and thus 
that it is possible to measure it. However, it does 
not follow that conditions will remain unchanged in 
future periods. Thus, while the seasonal character- 
istic may have been quite evident in the past, cur- 
rent measurement of seasonally adjusted data is 
subject to limitations of possible change in the ori- 
ginal conditions. The discovery of a change in sea- 
sonal factors normally requires a period of hind- 
sight and to this extent the application of past sea- 
sonal factors to current periods must be done cau- 
tiously. Seasonal adjustment is therefore a never- 
ending process and the underlying factors have to 
be kept under continual scrutiny. The process of 
seasonal adjustment thus has an advantage in the 
analysis of current data simply because it compels 
constant scrutiny for possible shifts in the seasonal 
pattern. Even though it may be impossible to dis- 
cern the exact nature of this shift, the search for 
logical reasons for changes in results helps to un- 
cover changes in seasonal factors. 


The second assumption involved in the process 
of seasonal adjustment is that random events will 
cancel themselves out through time so that they 
will not have any net effect on seasonal factors. 
The essence of the problem of seasonal adjustment 
is to distinguish seasonal characteristics from these 
random or irregular factors. In the original attempt 
to define the trend-cycle by means of a twelve 
month moving average the ratio of the original data 
to the twelve month centred moving average con- 
tain both seasonal and irrecular elements. If those 
events which we have defined as irregular (i.e. 
events of which we have some knowledge) are remov- 
ed from the calculation, then the remaining ratios 
represent seasonal and random elements. If a suf- 
ficient number of observations are used in the com- 
putation, then it is assumed that the random ele- 
ment will tend to cancel out, thus leaving a good 
measure of seasonal. 


For our purposes we have defined the minimum 
period necessary for proper seasonal adjustment to 
be six years. In some cases six years of data were 
not available and a number of techniques have been 
developed to establish proper seasonal patterns in 
such circumstances. One technique was to extend 
back the centred moving average free hand for six 
months at the beginning of the series and forward 
for six months at the end of the series in order to 
give an additional observation for each month. (The 
computation of a moving average loses one half- 
year of observations at the beginning and one half- 
year at the end of each series.) Another technique 
was to carry a series back on the basis of some re- 
lated indicator. An example is the series without 
jobs and seeking work which was carried back 
monthly from November, 1952 to 1946, on the trend 
of unplaced applicants using the quarterly without 
jobs survey data as a bench mark. 


The third assumption underlying seasonal ad- 
justment is that the centred twelve month moving 
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average is a reasonably good approximation of the 
trend-cycle thus permitting the estimation of the 
seasonal element from this trend. As mentioned 
above, however, the simple twelve month moving 
average is not a perfect representation of the trend- 
cycle. There is usually a possibility that the twelve 
month moving average will not trace effectively 
either the precise timing of the real business cycle 
nor its exact amplitude from peak to trough. This 
follows from the fact that each month in each suc- 
cessive twelve month moving period gets equal 
weight!. Thus both cyclical movements that occur 
at a point in time or irregular movements which oc- 
cur at a point in time will be spread over a full 
twelve month period. In other words, this moving 
average tends to be too smooth and because of this 
characteristic the twelve month moving average has 
been critized as failing to delineate peaks and 
troughs clearly enough to portray the exact trend- 
cycle. 


There are a number of solutions to the problems 
involved in the use of a simple twelve-montn moving 
average. The first possibility is to redraw the mov- 
ing average free-hand to go deeper into the peaks 
and troughs, also taking into account the straying 
of the simple weighted moving average because of 
an irregular event?. This is another aspect of the 
approximation technique previously described. In 
such a case, the trend-cycle is given a second ap- 
proximation before the ratios-to-the moving average 
are computed. 


A second possibility is to remove those ratios 
which are affected by extreme movements in the 
moving average, that is to say, the statistician ig- 
nores not only those deviations from the moving 
average which are iu themselves erratic, but also 
all the deviations which are affected by a distor- 
tion in the moving average itself. While this ap- 
proach causes a considerable loss of information, 
it is an effective way of handling irregular events 
when they are not too common. 


A third possibility is to change the raw data 
itself before computing the moving average. In such 
a case (e.g. the occurrence of a strike) the reported 
raw data are adjusted upwards by the number of 


1. Actually, the weights of a centred twelve-month 
moving average consist of unit weights for the middle 
eleven months and half-weights for the two end months, 
Weights of a more complicated average might be 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, a pattern which gives heavier 
weights to the middle months, A somewhat similar weight- 
ing concentration can be obtained by using a 3 of a 4 of 
a 5 month moving average. 

2. This technique is described in the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin, June, 1941, ‘‘Adjustment for Seasonal 
Variation’, pages 518-528, H.C. Barton, Jr. 


people on strike, in effect assuming that no strike 
occurred. The calculated moving average then por- 
trays a better approximation of the underlying trend- 
cycle. With this information, a good seasonal in- 
dex may be derived, and this in turn divided into 
the original raw data, so that the effect of the strike 
will be shown in the final seasonally adjusted ser- 
ies. This technique has been tested on a large num- 
ber of employment series, and the results have been 
promising. 


A fourth possibility is to elaborate the method 
of approximation described earlier in this section. 
A simple weighted centred moving average is used 
to derive a seasonally adjusted series, which is 
then smoothed and used once more in the recalcula- 
tion of the seasonal indexes; in the recalculation 
it is not the moving average which is used to com- 
pute the ratios, but rather the smoothed first round 
seasonally adjusted series. This technique of itera- 
tion has been used successfully in recent experi- 
ments on electronic computers. As can be appreciat- 
ed, it involves a consicerable amount of calcula- 
tion, and would not prove practicable using hand 
methods3, 


Test of Reliability 


Once the seasonal adjustment process has been 
carried out, a number of tests are applied to judge 
the accuracy of the seasonal adjustment. First, the 
sum of the seasonally adjusted data is compared 
with the sum of the raw data. If the totals are ap- 
proximately the same, this is judged to be one test 
of goodness of the seasonal adjustment. The data 
are then charted, with each year plotted on top of 
the previous year in the form of tiers. Any seasonal 
movement remaining may then be immediately noted 
and corrections made in the seasonally adjusted 
series*. While there are a number of further calcula- 
tions which may be made to test the accuracy of the 
seasonal adjustment depending on the resources 
available, the conditions set out above appear to 
be sufficient to attest to the general accuracy of the 
method 5. 


3. This technique is described more fully in Chap- 
ter X of this paper. 


4. However, it should be noted that tier charts are 
a helpful but not a complete check on the adequacy of 
seasonal adjustment. For example, a tier chart may ex- 
hibit residual seasonal but on examination of the devia 
tion charts the latter are found to be fully accurate, It 
is the occurrence of irregular events in different months 
in successive years that gives the impression of residual] 
seasonal, 

5. In seasonal adjustment carried out by elec- 
tronic machines, a number of additional tests are applied. 
(See Chapter X of this paper.) 
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CHAPTER VI 


PROBLEMS OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTING CURRENT DATA 


The major limitation inherent in moving 
averages is the loss of current observations due 
to centering. Out of this rises the problem of de- 
riving seasonal indexes for use in adjusting current 
economic data. As a first step the seasonal index 
for the preceding year may be used. If this gives 
reasonable results in the light of all known informa- 
tion about the particular series then this procedure 
is useful. If the results appear unreasonable, that 
is if sharp breaks in the underlying trend-cycle 
result or if choppiness becomes apparent in relation 
to the previous seasonally adjusted series, then 
further analysis is required. There may be a trend 
in the previously observed seasonal pattern; that 
is it may be sloping downward or upward. In such a 
case an extension of this trend might be used to 
derive the current seasonal ratio. If this second 
approach again does not provide reasonable results, 
it is possible then to extend the moving average of 
the raw data free hand into the current month and 
calculate a ratio of the original data to this ex- 
trapolated moving average; this approach is more 
readily adapted to quarterly than monthly data. The 
ratio can then be compared with ratios for preceding 
years and this comparison helps the statistician 
to assess the correctness of the current seasonal 
adjustment. As subsequent data become available 
and it is possible to extend the moving average, 
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the basis of these solutions can be checked for 
reliability and accuracy. It can be seen from the 
above that a considerable element of judgement is 
involved in extending the seasonal ratios into the 
current period. 


Judgment must be based on many considera- 
tions. Questions such as what is the relationship 
between the deviation derived this year and that 
calculated for last year? Was last year’s deviation 
regarded as unusual and was this a correct inter- 
pretation? Should last year’s seasonal index and 
this year’s seasonal index be revised in the light 
of changing circumstances? Does this year’s ratio 
to the moving average reflect an unusual event that 
is not likely to be repeated in the future? 


These questions suggest some of the ways in 
which the situation may be kept under constant 
scrutiny. The following chart illustrates this point. 
It will be noted from the chart that the ratio to the 
moving average for the current year was consider- 
ably above the moving seasonal line as projected. 
At the same time, the ratio for the previous year 
was also above the line. While in the previous year 
this ratio to moving average would have been inter- 
preted as a possible random movement, the evidence 
furnished by the current year’s data casts doubt on 
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this initial interpretation. Whether both these ratios 
to moving averages should be considered as con- 
taining 2 large random element or whether they 
should be regarded as a change in seasonal pattern 
can only be determined by examining the relation- 
ship to other factors. The statistician must know 
the nature of the series, the course of events in 
the past two years, and the forces operating on the 
basic seasonAl pattern. 


All this suggests that if the basic seasonal 
pattern appears to be changing an effort is made to 
account for this phenomenon. The procedure fol- 
lowed in such a situation is to exhaust the pos- 
sibilities of the application of knowledge. If after 
investigation the statistician is still uncertain of 
the nature of these movements, the approach then 
used is to draw the moving seasonal somewhat 
closer to the deviations than previously but only 
about half way between the old index and the most 
recent ratios. If the seasonals are in fact changing 
this procedure would make the current measure ap- 
proximate more closely to the seasonal index as 
finally revised. Alternatively if the movements 
eventually prove to be random it wouid minimize 
the revision that would eventually have to be made. 
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The rationale of the above anproach is that a 
moving seasonal may continue to move in the same 
direction as previously, it may stabilize at the 
present level, or it may change direction. An anal- 
lysis of the factors operating upon seasonality in 
the particular time series may indicate which one 
of these alternatives has the highest probability. 
It was noted earlier that the forces operating on a 
seasonal are long-run as well as cyclical. fo the 
extent that forces are secular, it may be assumed 
that the index will continue to move in the same 
direction. There are of course definite limits to the 
movement of a seasonal, the upper and lower limits 
being 1,200 and 0 in the case of monthly data, —that 
is to say, either all or none of the year’s activity 
will take place in one month. If the forces operating 
On seasonality are likely in the long run to dampen 
seasonal variation, then all seasonal indexes will 
tend to move toward 100. Long-run restraints con- 
ceivably could cause the moving seasonal to sta- 
bilize. 


It was pointed out earlier that cyclical forces 
may also be operating on seasonals, and to this 
extent it is possible that any seasonal movement 
might also be altered as business conditions change 
cyclically. 


CHAPTER VII 


VARIATIONS IN THE LENGTH OF THE REPORTING PERIOD 


Perhaps the most widely used adjustment and 
one which appears to yield some of the best results 
is in connection with variations in reporting periods 
or calendar variation. Variation in the length of the 
month is one of the most basic of these factors. All 
other things being equal, output in February would 
be smaller than in any other month simply because 
it is the shortest month of the year. Not only may 
any economic series differ from month to month 
within a year purely as a result of calendar varia- 
tion, but it may also vary between the same months 
in different years. If, for example, the factory oper- 
ates on a five day week, not operating on Saturdays 
or Sundays, then it is important to know how many 
Saturdays and Sundays there are in each reporting 
period. It is possible for a series to vary as much 
as 10% in one month purely as a result of the change 
in number of working days. 


The task of the statistician is to ascertain the 
effect of a varying number of calendar days, to 
measure them and to remove their influence from 
time series. ‘The unadjusted data are put on a basis 
that makés all months equivalent to a daily average. 
The data are adjusted on this basis before the cal- 
culations for seasonal adjustment are carried out. 
- The difficulties encountered in making the adjust- 
ment are the practical problems of measuring the 
effects of calendar variations In the case of pro- 
duction, the situation is reasonably clear in that 
production is likely to be directly related to the 


amount of time put in by workers, and all that would 
be required is a schedule of the mode of operations 
within the industry. If a five day week were cus- 
tomary adjustments would be made on that basis. 


However, in other time series, for example 
retail trade, the effect of calendar variation is 
obscure. If a five or six day working week were cus- 
tomary in retail trade it is by no means certain that 
sales would vary simply because there would be one 
day more or less for shopping. Food purchases are 
probably independent of the number of shopping 
days in any month. However, it may be that pur- 
chases of clothing or durable goods are affected by 
the number of shopping days. A further complication 
is the differing importance of various days of the 
week for shopping purposes. The total value of 
sales may vary, not in accordance with the total 
number of shopping days, but rather in accordance 
with a distribution of the type of days. A Saturday 
may be of much greater importance for shopping than 
Mondays. If this were true the best approach would 
be to weight each day by its relative importance 
to sales. 


The reader will note the complexities involved 
in this problem. There is the difficulty of estab- 
lishing whether a working day or calendar adjust- 
ment is necessary. If so, the institutional arrange- 
ments operating in the area must be ascertained. It 
may be necessary to obtain statistical evidence of 
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the importance of different days. While a beginning 
has been made, a good deal of further research must 
be undertaken before a completely satisfactory 
solution can be derived for this particular problem. 


At present, calendar day adjustments are made 
as follows: 


(1) In the industrial production series all com- 
ponents are adjusted for working days on 
the basis of the customary working prac- 
tices in each industry. This adjustment ap- 
pears in the raw data published in the 
Canadiart Statistical Review. 

(2) All employment series are in effect ad- 
justed for working days before publication 
of the employment indexes. 

(3) Retail trade series are adjusted on the 
basis of a six day shopping week. All days 
are given equal weight. The discussion in 
the previous paragraph indicates the limita- 
tions of this approach, but it is considered 
that the seasonally adjusted series are im- 
proved by this procedure. 

(4) Merchandise exports and imports are ad- 
justed on the basis of the number of days 
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worked per week by the customs Officials, 
five and a half days until mid-1953 and five 
days thereafter. In addition, a number of 
other adjustments are made. Since on the 
average, data require two days to reach the 
final tabulating offices in Ottawa, this 
delay was taken into account in computing 
the time period of the month. In addition 
certain adjustments are made for changes 
in coding or administrative procedures, par- 
ticularly for the months of June, 1954 and 
March and April, 1956. This rather complex 
procedure proved useful particularly in the 
import series. 


The final test of accuracy was to compare the 
results of the seasonally adjusted series without 
the calendar adjustment with those having a cal- 
endar adjustment. An improvement was apparent in 
the import series shown. In the chart below are 
shown the unadjusted raw data, the seasonally ad- 
justed data without calendar variation and the sea- 
sonally adjusted data with calendar variation. The 
reader will note the improvement effected by the 
use of the calendar variation adjustment. 
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The effectiveness of a calendar adjustment of 
this type can only be judged by comparing the same 
series seasonally adjusted with and without this 
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computation. Should there exist a logical relation- 
ship between the variation in the calendar and the 
values established in the time series and should 
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the calendar adjusted series contain less irregular 
movement than those without the calendar adjust- 
ment, then it was felt that the calendar adjustment 
should be incorporated into the procedure. This 
approach is another example of the application of 
knowledge and logic to time series in preference to 
purely mechanical procedures. 


No special allowance was made for holidays 
because they fall with the exception of Easter in 
the same month of each year and would be adjusted 
for in the normal process of seasonal computation. 


CHAPTER VIII 


VARIATIONS IN SEASONAL PATTERN 


The Shifting Date of Easter 


Another set of problems arises when the under- 
lying causes of seasonal variation shift from month 
to month and are not consistent from year to year. 
Strictly speaking these movements are not to be 
classed as seasonal, as seasonality was defined 
earlier. However to neglect these problems be- 
cause they do not fall precisely in line with the 
general notion of seasonals and to treat them as 
an irregular component is to neglect one of the 
most fruitful areas of investigation in time series 
analysis. The problems in this area are calendar 
variation, Easter, shipping, forestry, farm produc- 
tion and automobile production and sales. 


The essence of the problem is that the normal 
treatment of seasonal variation defines seasonality 
as a reasonably stable movement from year to year 
in its pattern, of timing and amplitude. The success of 
measuring this seasonal factor depends upon mini- 
mizing the variation of the ratios of the original 
data to the moving average for each of the months 
from year to year. Any unusual variation is im- 
mediately suspect and the general approach calls 
for omitting these aberrations from any computation 
made. The logic of the adjustments discussed 
here is quite different. The irregularities are not 
omitted but are used in the computation because 
of the information they convey about the compo- 
sition of the time series and their relationships to 
some predetermined variable. 


For example, as the date of Easter shifts from 
year to year and at the same time the sale of cloth- 
ing shifts in much the same manner, then it is use- 
ful to measure the difference between the average 
movement of clothing sales in these months as 
against the actual movement of clothing sales in 
the month and relate these differences to the chang- 
ing date of Easter. If there is a direct relationship, 
then the seasonal adjustment will be improved. In 
such a case even though the seasonal index will 
change from year to year, and do so in an irregular 
manner, this is considered preferable to not making 
the adjustment. Should the adjustment not be made, 
the analyst studying the data is faced with the 
question: ‘‘While clothing sales rose seasonally ad- 
justed in March of this year, we know that Easter 
occurred quite early this year in comparison with 
previous years. How much of the increase in cloth- 


ing purchases was attributable to the early date of 
Easter and how much to any underlying improvement 
in business conditions?’’ Such a question is in- 
evitably raised and the statistician is asked to 
make an adjustment in any event as an aid to 
the user. 


The method of computing the adjustments for 
the shifting date of Easter is as follows!: The aver- 
age seasonal variations for the months of March 
and April are computed, The actual ratio to moving 
average for each year and the ayerage seasonal 
ratio are differenced. The differences between the 
March residual and the April residual for each year 
are plotted on a chart using the date of Easter as 
the X-axis. A straight line fitted to these readings 
becomes the gross correction factor. The correction 
factor is divided by two and the result subtracted 
from March and added to April. The correction fac- 
tor applicable for tue date of Easter each year is 
applied to the average seasonal to give a seasonal 
index adjusted for the date of Easter. 


The logic of the method is‘that if movements 
in the series are affected by the date of Easter, 
then the deviations in any specific year will vary 
from the average of all years in some direct relation- 
ship to the date of Easter. For example, should 
faster fall in March, then presumably the March 
sales will increase relatively and the April sales 
will fall relatively. To the extent that this is true, 
the ratios to moving average for March will be 
larger than usual and the ratios to moving average 
for April will be smaller than usual. [he difference 
between the actual ratios and the average ratios for 
April or March are then related to the early date of 
faster. As more observations are obtained there 
should be a consistent pattern, with the March 
sales falling relatively more and the April sales 
increasing relatively more as the date of Easter 
shifts further into April. The technique outlined 
above permits a measurement of this relationship. 


A number of the retail trade series are affected 
by the shifting date of Easter. An faster adjustment 
is made in the following series: men’s and chil- 
dren’s clothing, women’s clothing, family clothing, 
shoe stores, drug stores, variety stores and res- 
taurants. 


1. F.E. Croxton and D.J. Cowden ‘‘Applied General 
Statistics’, Prentice Hall, New York 1943, pp. 509-515. 
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Other Sudden Shifts in Timing 


Similar problems arise in connection with other 
sudden shifts in the timing of climatic or conven- 
tional seasons and solutions like that of the Easter 
adjustment can be adopted. The obvious examples 
are the timing of the shipping season, the timing of 
the winter cutting season in the forests and the 
timing of the model changeover in the automobile 
industry. It may be that special adjustments are 
required in some of the external trade series and in 
series related to forestry!; it is certain that auto- 
mobile production sales series should be adjusted 
for the timing of the new model. However, because of 
lack of data or because further experimentation is 
reguired, these special adjustments have not been 
made to any of the series published in this paper. 
Special attention is being given to the automobile 
series and while no definite conclusions have been 
reached, the reader is warned that declines regis- 
tered in the latter part of the year over the past few 
years are partly attributable to the shifting date of 
the changeover. The series related to forestry at 
present available should also be intrepreted with care. 


Varying Amplitudes Agriculture 


A problem of sudden shifts in the seasonal 
factors arises in the case of agricultural products 
where the production and shipment of these com- 
modities remains more or less constant in timing 
from year to year but there are wide variations in 
amplitude as a result of fortuitous weather con- 
ditions. Thus, the wheat crop from the same acreage 
may vary from one year to the next from perhaps 
300 million bushels to 600 million bushels. In many 
cases the disposition of these crops is similarly 
affected, particularly where the commodity cannot 
be stored. An unusually large tomato crop in any 
year will be reflected in a large production increase 
in the harvest season and a correspondingly large 
decrease in inventories as the crop is disposed of. 


The application of some average seasonal 
technique to this type of phenomenon results in 
a choppy type of seasonally adjusted series, with 
large increases showing in the harvest period of 
some years and large decreases in others. It is not 
possible to apply a moving seasonal to these series 
in that the changes from year to year are discrete. 
The solution in such cases is to compute the sea- 
sonal index somewhat analogous to the Easter type 
of adjustment, which adjusts for varying ampli- 
tudes?. The seasonal indexes are adjusted each 


1, The United States Federal Reserve Board sug- 
gests handling problems of this nature by adding together 
the raw data for the months affected by the changing date 
of the snowfall, adding together the seasonal indexes for 
these months and dividing the average seasonal index for 
these months into the average of the unadjusted data. The 
seasonally adjusted data for each of the months are iden- 
tical and the effect of the shifting date of the snowfall 
is smoothed. 

2. See F.E. Croxton and D.J.Cowden,op. cit, Pages 
518 to 524, 


year for varying amplitude as a regression line is 
fitted to the seasonal readings and to the deviations 
from the moving average. No use is made of this 
technique in any material published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics but experimentation is pro- 
ceding on some of the agricultural series. 


Discontinuities in Time Series 


Time series may show discontinuities in a 
number of situations, among them the aftermath of 
war or following tne decisions of regulatory bodies 
and as a reflection of new events. In the analysis 
of historical data, problems of discontinuity in a 
series are fairly readily resolved, but in the current 
measurement of seasonality it is often difficult to 
arrive at a wholly satisfactory solution. .tegardless 
of the cause of the discontinuity, the best solution 
in general is to treat the series as two distinct 
series and to isolate and measure the seasonal 
factors present in each segment. This presents no 
difficulty with a long historical series. Four illus- 
trations will serve to show how specific problems 
of discontinuity have been dealt with in current 
measurement. 


(1) Automobile production and sales in the im- 
mediate post-war period, when there was a 
heavy accumulated demand. 

(2) The removal late in 1950 of foreign ex- 
change control board regulations governing 
the payment of dividends abroad. 

(3) Changes in income tax rates effective at 
certain dates. 

(4) The rapid development of television pro- 
duction after 1952. 


In the first example, little or no seasonality 
was evident in the automobile industry in the im- 
mediate post-war period, and the series was left 
unadjusted for a time. As a seasonal pattern began 
to re-assert itself, an attempt was made to measure 
it utilizing previous experience. In the second ex- 
ample, the pattern of dividends paid abroad shifted 
suddenly and drastically but the seasonal pattern 
was not obliterated. This time series was broken 
at 1950 and new seasonal factors estimated for the 
period thereafter. These factors became increasing- 
ly clear with the passage of time but only rough 
approximations could be made in the first few years. 
The third example, changes in income tax rates, 
presented a different problem in that the general 
seasonal pattern remained stable but it was impos- 
sible to derive the underlying trend cycle by means 
of an unweighted moving average. The simple moving 
average could not show adequately the timing of the 
change in tax rates (and the consequent sudden 
change in the level of collections) with the result 
that the ratios to moving average did not adequately 
measure the seasonal variation. ‘The solution adopt- 
ed was to treat the annual (fiscal year) average as 
the trend cycle and to calculate the ratios of the 
raw data to the annual average. This neglected the 


3. The problem of measuring seasonality in the 
presence of new events is often in essence one of weight- 
ing, the subject discussed in the following section. 
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element of growth within the year but the overall 
results were much improved. The last example con- 
cerns the rapid development of television production 
after 1952. This component revealed a seasonal 
pattern different from that of the rest of the major 


industry group, electrical apparatus and supplies, 
and it was necessary to break the series at this 
point and to treat the two components separately 
in computing seasonal indexes, 


CUAPTER Ix 


WEIGHTING AND OTHER TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 


Problems of method in the field of seasonal 
adjustment arise from the possibility that a given 
answer may be derived either from a direct adjust- 
ment of a total or alternatively from an adjustment 
of component parts which are then summed to a 
total. While the differences in results may not be 
large, it is only in unusual circumstances that they 
will be identical. To the extent that there are dif- 
ferences, the problem becomes one of deciding 
which solution is the better. This problem has a 
number of ramifications: 


(1) What is the best seasonal adjustment for 
a series? Should it be done at the total 
level or by the summation of parts? 

(2) What is the optimum of detail to use in 
seasonal adjustment? 

(3) Should quarterly adjustments be made in- 
dependently or should they equal the sum 
of the component months? 

(4) How is the residual error in the National 
Accounts affected by internal shifts in 
weighting? 


When a seasonally adjusted series is computed, 
the original data are divided by the seasonal index. 
If the total is derived by summation of the various 


seasonally adjusted components, this procedure is 
analogous to deflation by price indexes, the sea- 
sonal index being the deflator and seasonally ad- 
justed data the weights. The summation of the 
seasonally adjusted series then includes all the 
weights implicit in the movement of the individual 
components, If the seasonally adjusted total derived 
by a summation of the parts is divided into the sum 
of the raw data, the overall implicit seasonal index 
is currently weighted, the weights being the individ- 
ual seasonally adjusted components. Only if the 
weights of the individual seasonally adjusted com- 
ponents remain unchanged over time will the im- 
plicit seasonal index of the summed series be 
identical with that derived from an adjustment of 
the total. An illustration follows: 


Assume a time series has a constant annual 
level of 2,400. Thus, the seasonally adjusted month- 
ly values will be 200. Assuming that the month of 
January has a constant value of 300, the seasonal 
index, will be = 150. Assume further that the 
January total consists of 3 items having the fol- 
lowing constant values: 


Period I 


Assume now that in period IJ, the unadjusted 
items vary, although the total remains constant. 


Seasonally 
adjusted 


This has the effect of changing the weighting of 
the seasonally adjusted items. 


Period II 


Item 
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The sum of the adjusted series is now different 
because of shifting weights within the group and 
the implicit seasonal index is also different. While 
it appears desirable to take account of composi- 
tional shifts in seasonally adjusted series it should 
be noted that any implicit seasonal index derived 
after summation of items is currently weighted and 
may tend to move erratically. For this reason ana- 
lysis of seasonal indexes per se is more appropria- 
tely carried out at the item level wherever the 
seasonal adjustment has been done in detail. 


The advantages of deriving a total as a sum 
of parts are as follows: 


(1) The seasonal pattern is unique for each 
homogéneous level of detail. 

(2) Any unusual event affecting an individual 
component can be eliminated by applying 
direct knowledge. 

(3) Changes in underlying conditions which 
affect the seasonal pattern can be handled 
more effectively when components are ana- 
lysed individually. 

(4) Analysis of movements in the total may be 
facilitated if the seasonally adjusted com- 
ponents are available. 

(5) The sum of the parts equals the total thus 
permitting reconciliation between the move- 
ments in the total and those of the parts. 

(6) Weight shifts between individual compo- 
nents are taken into account. 


The approach used by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in the National Accounts as well as in 
the selected monthly economic indicators is to 
derive totals from a sum of the parts where the com- 
ponents are readily available. Thus, totals of retail 
trade and foreign trade are a summation of the indi- 
vidual groups contained therein. On the other hand, 
no complete seasonal adjustment is available for 
all the components of the main industry groups of 
industrial production and these groups are adjusted 
at the total level (non-durable manufacturing, du- 
rable manufacturing, mining and public utilities), 


When it is decided to derive the total from the 
sum of parts, the statistician must choose the level 
of detail at which he is able to operate. It will be 
appreciated that in many series (foreign trade) there 
are virtually hundreds of series that could be used 
in summation. The criteria used in such cases were 
as follows: (1) The groups used should be as homo- 
geneous as possible, so that knowledge could be 
applied to the series. (2) The level of detail should 
not be unmanageable. (3) The summation of the sea- 
sonally adjusted results should not contain any 
residual movement}, 


1. For example, earlier experiments with foreign 
trade data indicated that after the seasonal movement 
had been removed from numerous detailed series, a sea- 
sonal factor appeared at the total level after summation. 
This was apparently caused by some underlying seasonal 
factor, such as shipping, which manifested itself at the 
detailed level in a large number of random or irregular 
events, but which showed up quite clearly in the total. 
In such cases, it was found that the optimum number of 
Series for seasonal adjustment was considerably smaller 
than the total amount of data readily available. 


It is useful to compare the results of a season- 
ally adjusted series derived from the summation of 
its parts with a direct seasonal adjustment of the 
total. Any differences between the two should be 
explicable by means of internal shifts in weighting. 
When they cannot be so explained the individual 
seasonal adjustinents applied to the component 
series should be re-examined. 


Decisions on summation have also to be made 
when deriving quarterly totals. If monthly series 
are available, then it seems worthwhile to derive 
the quarterly by summation, as is done in the Labour 
Income series, since adjustments may be more read- 
ily made on monthly than on quarterly data. How- 
ever, many adjustments, working day adjustments 
for example, which are quite essential in the ana- 
lysis of month-to-month movements, tend to cancel 
out over a quarter. There is an advantage to be 
gained by summing monthly data to derive the 
quarterly, but if quarterly data are all that is de- 
sired, a great deal of work may be saved by apply- 
ing seasonal factors directly to the quarterly totals. 
At vresent the only national accounts series derived 
quarterly from the sum of months is the Labour 
Income series. Kowever, after further research, other 
series may be adjusted monthly and summed to quar- 
terly totals. 


The problem of weighting and its implications 
for seasonal adjustment also arises in connection 
with the summation of seasonally adjusted data to 
an annual total. As the weighting of the unadjusted 
series in any year may differ from that implicit in 
the seasonal indexes due to irregular elements, the 
sum of the seasonally adjusted data will diverge 
from that of the raw data. Only when the weighting 
is identical? as between the seasonal index and the 
raw data will the two sums be equivalent. In such 
a case, the final seasonally adjusted result con- 
tains no irregular or random elements and is repre- 
sented by a smooth curve. This is a very special 
situation (see Model I). Normally, there is some 
difference between the annual sum of the season- 
ally adjusted data and the annual sum of the unad- 
justed data (see Model II). However one of the tests 
of goodness of seasonal adjustment is for the two 
series to sum to approximately the same total?. 
While it is recognized that such differences exist, 
no specific adjustment is usually made to equate 
the seasonally adjusted material to that of the un- 
adjusted material. However, in dealing with quar- 
terly National Accounts, for reasons of consistency, 
the seasonally adjusted components are further 
adjusted to the annual level of the unadjusted 
material. The differences are prorated over the 
values. It should be noted that this procedure makes 
for a slight discontinuity between years. However, 
the discontinuity is slight and it is considered to 
be justified by the need to maintain consistency 
with the unadjusted data. 

2. It is possible that shifts in weighting may be 
offsetting and the sums of the unadjusted and adjusted 
series match exactly. 

3. Burns and Mitchell in ‘‘The Measuring Business 
Cycles’’ page 42, suggest a tolerance of 10 per cent be- 
tween the sum of the seasonally adjusted and that of the 
unadjusted. In D.B.S. experience, most of the differences 


are in the range of 2 to 3 per cent and 10 per centis 
unusual. 
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Model I 


Seasonal index 


Seasonally adjusted 


Model Il 


An interesting aspect of the weighting problem 
arises in the seasonal adjustment of the National 
Accounts. Owing to shifts in the composition of 


‘t$ross National Product and fxpenditure, it is 
possible for the national accounts to contain some 


Seasonal index 


Seasonally adjusted 


residual error after seasonal adjustment, even 
though the components themselves have been prop- 
erly adjusted. The following example illustrates 
how this may arise. 


Period I 


Gross national product 


adjusted 


Seasonal | Seasonally 


Gross national expenditure 


Seasonal | Seasonally 
adj usted 


Wages and salaries .............. 
Corporation profits ..0:4.:...2 


Gross national product 


2, 000 


Consumer expenditure........ 2 
1, 000 1 


Government expenditure .... 


3,000 |Gross national expenditure 


Period II 


Wages and salaries ............. 
Corporation profits ............... 


Gross national product 


It is apparent that in Period I no difficulty 
arises from the process of seasonal adjustinent, 
seasonally adjusted Gross National Product being 
equal to seasonally adjusted Gross National ™x- 
penditure. However, in Period I, with a drastic 
shift in the composition of Gross National Product, 
the seasonally adjusted total is no longer identical 


3,500 |Gross national expenditure 


3,000 |Consumer expenditure........ 
500 |Government’ expenditure .... 


with Gross National Expenditure and there is no 
reason why it should be identical. Indeed the two 
totals would be identical onlyif the implicit wei ght- 
ings of the various seasonal indexes on both sides 
of the accounts were to remain the same, or to 
change in the same. proportions. In this example, 
where wages and salaries increased and corporation 
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profits fell, it would have been necessary for con- 
sumer expenditure and government expenditure to 
have moved in precisely the same fashion as the 
Gross National Product components just mentioned. 
Such parallel movements would occur only in un- 
usual circumstances. Although any imbalance be- 
tween the accounts after seasonal adjustment, pure- 
ly as a result of weighting, may be quite small, it 
is worthwhile noting that it does occur. 


Other Problems 


There are some series which, as a result of 
their peculiar characteristics, require a treatment 
slightly different from the usual approach. For 
example, where negative items appear in a series, 
as in inventory change, or where the data approach 
zero, then the application of the ratio to moving 
average technique becomes exceedingly difficult 
or even impossible. The approach adopted in such 
cases is to use an additive rather than a multiplica- 
tive type of seasonal factor, that is the seasonals 
are computed in absolute amounts rather than as 
ratios or percentages of the total. The procedures 
followed are analogous to those previously out- 
lined, except that the ratio to moving average is 


replaced by the absolute difference between the 
original data and the moving average, and the sea- 
sonal factor, when derived, is subtracted from the 
original data rather than being divided into it. This 
technique has been successfully applied to the 
series of inventory change in the quarterly National 
Accounts. Should there be a growth element in the 
series, so that a constant absolute amount proves 
inapplicable, then the treatment proposed is to 
break the series every few years, and change the 
seasonal factor, or, alternatively, to adopt a moving 
seasonal factor. 


Another difficult problem arises when a large 
irregular element appears during a seasonally low 
period. The application of.the normal seasonal index 
to the data magnifies the irregular element out of 
all proportion to its actual impact. A solution to 
this problem has been suggested}. The procedure 
is to (1) multiply the moving average by the sea- 
sonal index, (2) subtract this product from the ori- 
ginal data, (3) add this difference to the moving 
average. Step (1) estimates the unadjusted data, 
free from the irregular component. Step (2) derives 
the irregular component. Step (3) yields the trena- 
cycle plus the irregular, without having magnified 
the irregular by the seasonal index. 


CHAPTER X 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


The program for the future will develop along 
several lines. It is planned to expand the number 
of series to be seasonally adjusted, as available 
resources permit. More research will be done on 
problems of calendar adjustment, working day ad- 
justment, and related matters, as discussed in a 
previous section. Techniques to overcome some of 
the limitations of an unweighted moving average are 
to be evolved, with the possibility that many of the 
judmatical decisions involved in the removal of 
extreme items will no longer be necessary. 


The use of high speed electronic computors 
opens up new possibilities in the development of 
seasonally adjusted time series. In the past, the 
high cost of processing by hand put limits to the 
number of series that could be handled and ham- 
pered the adoption of more elaborate techniques. 
Electronic machines are well suited to the process 
of seasonal adjustment. In seasonal adjustment, a 
large number of calculations are performed on a 
relatively small amount of data and electronic ma- 
chines perform best under these conditions. The 
judgment decisions which are made in the normal 
procedure of seasonal adjustment, such as the elim- 
ination of extreme items, can be elaborated fully, 
and specific instructions given to the machine for 
handling any given possibility. The ability to store 
previously computed results and to perform opera- 
tions in sequence based upon specific instructions 


makes possible the process of seasonal adjustment 
with a great deal of accuracy. Finally, the speed 
of operation of the machine is such as to make fea- 
sible and practicable calculations which, while 
marginal in result, are nevertheless an improvement. 
Many series have been seasonally adjusted by elec- 
tronic machines in the United States, and future 
development in this field appears certain. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics is experimenting 
with this technique, and as experimentation con- 
tinues it is possible that Canadian data will be 
processed in this manner. 


A brief outline of the seasonal adjustment tech- 
nique on electronic machines follows so that the 
reader may appreciate the significance of this de- 
velopment and understand how many of the judgment 
decisions are handled. 


The general approach on electronic machines 
is one of reiteration. A preliminary seasonally ad- 
justed series, derived in much the standard manner, 
is smoothed by a weighted moving average, giving 
a much more sensitive indicator of the underlying 
trend and cycle, with the erratic elements removed. 
This result is then used as the basis of a second 


1. See A.F. Burns and W.C. Mitchell, ‘‘Measuring 
Business Cycles’’, National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, New York, page 49. 
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round of calculations. The ratios of the original 
data to the smoothed seasonally adjusted series are 
calculated. These ratios are then used to compute 
a moving seasonal. The irregular elements are re- 
moved by a formula which gives much less weight 
to those ratios which are outside the range of a 
given tolerance. It will be noted that a great many 
of the judgment decisions made by the statistician 
in the normal process of seasonal adjustment are 
based upon the limitations of the moving average in 
adequately describing the underlying trend and 
cycle. The procedure adopted in the use of elec- 
tronic machines solves most of these problems by 
calculating a better estimate of the trend-cycle with 
the irregular component removed. Results achieved 
by the procedure outlined, on testing, compare fa- 
vourably with the best hand methods. 


Some additional features of seasonal adjust- 
ment by electronic machines might be mentioned. 
Base and speed of calculation makes possibie many 
more computations than can be carried out by labo- 
rious and costly hand methods. For example, ratios 
of one month with the average of the preceding and 
following months can be calculated to establish 
whether seasonality exists in the raw data and to 
determine whether seasonality has been completely 
removed from the seasonally adjusted data. The 
relationship of the seasonally adjusted series to 
a series obtained by a further smoothing by a 
weighted moving average gives a measurement of 
the irregular component. Month-to-month changes in 
the smoothed seasonally adjusted series can be 
averaged to give a measurement of the average am- 


plitude of the underlying trend-cycle. Comparisons 
can be made to derive the average seasonal in a 
month-to-month change. The relationships between 
irregular movements, cyclical movements and sea- 
sonal movements gives an additional tool for use 
in the analysis of time series. For example, a 
series having a small irregular movement compared 
with its average trend-cyclical change can be used 
more confidently than a series with a large irregular 
movement, in the interpretationof current movements 
of time series. Series that have been adjusted for 
working days or some other calendar variation may 
be compared with the same series without the ad- 
ditional adjustment. If the adjustment for working 
days is effective, it will reduce the irregular com- 
ponent in the series, and this can be determined 
quickly on an electronic computer. At the same 
time, the approach suggested previously for im- 
proving seasonally adjusted series, that is the 
application of specific knowledge to time series, 
generally requires some type of correlation tech- 
nique (e.g. easter adjustment). This involves a 
considerable amount of calculation, and the use of 
electronic machines will permit more extensive 
calculations to be made. 


The reader should note that the developments 
just outlined are an elaboration of the principles 
that have been established by the better type of 
hand seasonal adjustment. An understanding of 
these principles is essential in appreciating the 
limitations and uses of material developed wholly 
by electronic machines, as well as its future pos- 
sibilities. 
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PART II 


Seasonally adjusted (at annual rates) 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


TABLE 1. Gross National Product at Market Prices 


Description 
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Unadjusted 
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TABLE 2. Gross National Product at Market Prices — Non-Farm! 
(million dollars) 


Description 


(million dollars) 


Seasonally adjusted (at annual rateS) ............cceeeeeneenee ees 


Seasonal Indices (Implicit) .............cecccesseeeeserseeerneeeereneeeees 


Unadjusted 


1. Gross National Product at market prices excluding accrued net income of farm operators from farm product 


Se debhe ooecereeacesececedoscccce CenecersoereroseneeeccovesesosvenseeoolelCOee 


13, 032 
15, 168 
16,352 
16, 948 
20, 928 
22, 916 
24, 144 
24,024 
25, 488 


87.0 
85.2 
87.3 


22, 816 
24, 160 


93.5 


Quarter 


2nd 


13, 752 
15, 360 
16, 428 
17,672 
21,948 
22, 952 
24,332 
24,072 
26, 628 


92.8 


12, 524 
13, 872 
14, 980 
16, 256 
19, 316 
21, 096 
22, 760 
22, 952 
25, 152 


96.5 
98. 2 


3rd 
Quarter 


13, 692 
15, 672 
16, 332 
18, 444 
21, 460 
23,124 

24, 700 
24,372 
27, 320 


119.2 
124.5 
119.7 
118.4 
119.0 
120.0 
118.0 
110.5 
113.0 


4,079 
4,878 
4, 888 
5, 460 
6, 385 
6, 937 
7, 287 
6, 732 


7, 719 


12, 444 
14, 212 
14, 924 


16, 896 
19, 456 
21, 424 
23, 040 
23, 292 
25, 924 


104. 5 
103.1 
104. 8 
103.9 
102.9 
103. 1 
102.7 
102.9 
102. 8 


3, 252 


ion, 
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4th 
Quarter 


14, 596 
16, 252 
16, 736 
19, 748 
21, 560 
24, 028 
24, 716 
24, 800 
27, 640 


13, 312 
14, 632 
15, 044 
18, 108 
19, 844 
22, 144 
22, 980 
23, 620 
26, 224 


104.9 
105. 0 
104. 7 
102.1 
102. 8 
102. 1 
102.3 
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TABLE 3. Total Industrial Production 
(Volume Indexes 1935-39 = 100) 
Description Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. 

Seasonally adjusted .............. 1947 | 185.1] 184.3] 184.0] 184.9] 185.5] 187.1| 191.4; 190.3) 188.0} 189.7 19152) [92802 
1948 | 194.2! 193.8] 195.0] 193.2] 194.9] 193.6] 196.2] 197.0| 198.5] 199.9) 199.3] 199.9 
1949 | 199.8! 197.7] 196.4| 199.1} 198.7] 199.3] 198.9] 202.2) 201.9] 199.9) 198.5| 202.2 
1950 | 201.0| 202.9! 201.3| 205.0} 204.8} 211.1] 215.5] 209.6] 219.2) 220.6| 222.1) 224.6 
1951 | 228.6! 228.5] 228.4] 228.1] 231.8] 229.3] 228.0) 227.9| 224.0} 223.7| 220.1) 219.7 
1952| 226.3] 223.9| 223.4| 228.9] 230.8] 230.0] 232.7] 235.0, 237.2) 239.7| 243.3) 244.5 
1953 | 246.6| 247.9! 248.6] 251.6} 250.5} 248.9} 252.0; 249.5} 249.1) 245.8) 246.1] 245.0 
1954 | 245.4] 245.7] 239.0| 240.6] 242.0} 243.3 | 242.9] 246.0; 244.9] 246.8) 249.1 250. 4 
1955 | 254.5| 254.7! 254.6] 259.0] 262.8] 265.6] 268.9] 270.4) 271.8] 273.6) 277.8) 275.2 

Seasonal Indices (Implicit) .. 1947| 95.6} 97.9] 99.1) 101.4} 101.0] 103.0 97.9) “9973 102) 512 10352) 10245 | oon 
1948 | 95.3 97.9| 99.6] 101.2] 101.1} 1029| 97.8! 99.6) 102.5] 103.1]).102.8| 96.2 
1949} 94.5) 97.9] 99.1)] 101.1] 101.5} 103.4) 97.9 99.3! 102.8] 103.3) 103.0| 96.4 
1950! 94.3] 97.7| 98.9] 100.9} 101.6] 103.7] 97.9} 99.2] 102.8| 103.3; 102.8] 96.3 
1951} 93.9| 97.7] 100.4) 100.8] 101.5} 103.5) 97.9 995) 10228)" 10353), 10254 oor 
1952} 94.1] 97.6] 99.5] 100.8] 101.6} 103.6] 98.1] 99.7] 102.9] 103.5] 102.0; 96.4 
1953| 94.1/ 97.6] 99.3) 101.2] 101.7] 103.5] 98.1) 99.6) 103.2) 103.5) 10].8) 96.1 
1954| 93.4! 97..4| 99.1] 100.7| 101.5[ 103.8] 98.2] 100.3) 103.6) 108.7) 102.1) 96.1 
1955| 93.6| 97.4] 98.9] 100.1] 101.8] 104.2} 98.1) 100.5; 103.5] 103.8] 102.1; 96.0 

TE SOIUIStOM "scsccscsnceretadevass -o2ecesee 1947 | 177.0] 180..4| 182.3] 187.5] 187.4} 192.7| 187.4) 188.9] 192.7| 195.7) 196.6) 185.1 
1948 | 185.1|/ 189.8] 194.3} 195.5] 197.1] 199.2] 191.8] 196.3] 203.5] 206.0} 204.9] 192.4 
1949 | 188.9| 193.5] 194.7] 201.3] 201.7} 206.1] 194.8] 200.7| 207.6| 206.4) 204.4/ 195.0 
1950 | 189.5} 198.2] 199.1] 206.8! 208.0} 219.0] 211.0) 207.9| 225.4) 227.9| 228.3| 216.4 
1951 |. 214.6) 223. 2) 229.4 |, 229.9} 235.3} 237.31 223.2) 226.8) 230.2) 238.2) 22054 ocr 
1952 | 212.9! 218.6] 222.2| 230.71 234.61 238.3] 228.3) 234.2) 244.1) 248.1) 248.1) 23077 
1953 | 232.1] 242.0] 246.8| 254.6] 254.8] 257.5] 247.1] 248.6) 257.1); 254.5] 250.6| 235.5 
1954| 229.1! 239.4] 236.8! 242..4| 245.6] 252.5| 238.5] 246.7) 253.7| 256.0] 254.4] 240.6 
1955 | 238.2| 248.0} 251.9| 259.2) 267.41 276.8] 263.7| 271.7]; 281.2} 284.0) 283.7) 264.3 


TABLE 4. Mining Production 
(Volume Indexes 1935-39 = 100) 


Description . ° Nar. Apr. 
| gua | 
Seasonally adjusted .............. 1947) 102.7 98.7| 103.1] 101.4] 103.2} 105.9] 108.9] 107.6] 106.6) 113.4) 108.2) 113.5 
1948910858) 109.5 eli4ar) 123. 31) 123924 12055 126. 7) 1204 1255 9) See 29 oleL oS bere 
19490 28231 132.3 eteOad | 120.6 12Se lle T28cSIN 1S. Midis te olelscos ol loo2 Melos 0) |melo Ome 
1950)19136.6) 145, 6) 143e7) | 145. 6) 14495) 143. 1) £4393) 13500 14755149 oe ole ol euoles 
1951)/ 158.8 157. 1) 240.9) 153.7) 16458) 168.1) 164,21) 172.0) 16351)" 167. Ti 164. 5 e164 
P9526 5a2)| 168.6 R165a31 173. Oil Lil troe Ollie.) oilelecGsrol ie duside 4 ee Ocal) | maint GetOll el Olen 
1953] 182.3) 182.1] 182.5] 186.1| 179.7] 184.5] 193.2) 190.8] 188.0] 181.2] 189.6] 188.6 
1954| 190.7] 204.3! 195.5] 198.8] 204.5) 206.7] 209.0! 210.4] 217.2] 221.2) 222,6) 228.3 
19551) 223. 7) 230. 2/232. 1)| 229. 4) 23058) 23920) 240.5)" 24259) 24253) 2565 3)\eez Gon + ecolead 
Seasonal Indices sevctrc---cce-e-s- 1947 89.8 92.3} 92.8) 99.8] 98.3] 105.8] 102.8] 102.8) 105,8| 107.8] 106.8 94.8 
1948| 91.4 92.9| 97.4]! 97.4] 96.9] 104.8} 100.8) 106.3] 105.8] 106.3) 106.3|) 93.9 
1949; 90.0; 93.0 93.0 96.5| 99.0] 105.9) 102.9} 102.0; 108.4) 107.4| 106.9] 95.0 
1950} 90.2 O22 2) MO aes 95.7) LO0ST | 106. Zi 103252 10252109. vin LOB ste LO os imo 
1951 89.4) 90.4] 100.8 94.3) 100.8) 105.3) 103.3) 101.8! °109.7| 108.7) 103.3)  92%8 
1952| 90.3) 89.8 88.8 94:58) 10253)) 106.3)" 105: 8) 1032 8)" L113) P1053) 10373 |e oo 
1953; 90.3 89.3] 87.8! 94.3] 100..4' 106.4; 106.9) 105.4] 112.9| 110.4) 102.4) 93.3 
1954; 90.0 89.0 87.51 92.01) °99,0'| 106.0) 109. OF 10765) 11385) 10 10255) mare 
1955 S053 | S9ceo EOS 88..3| 99.3] 106.3) 109.3} 107.8] 113.8] 111.3) 102.8) 9356 
WNACWSLOG cacsetcre eerie 1947; 92,2 91.1 9527) 10152) LOls4 |) 112.0) Li2. 9) 110s Geil 258 | N12282 Lo aG ee Oae 
194835 992-4) LOM Ti et1tS7 | 22051) 11954) 126. 3) 127.7 12920 Les 2 loGeolelouercoses 
PO49V S115. 5) 123. 0)e11758)) 123.1 |) 126581 136.5) 1384.59) 140N 2 146N7 |e Leoed elec onan 
1950))123. 2) 134. 2923255) 139.3) 14555) 152.01 14791) 138. 0 161.8) 162.3) 616655) eel 
1951 | 142.0; 142.0) 142.0) 144.9) 166.1) 177.0) 169.6] 175.1! 178.9} 182.3) 169.9) 151.9 
1952) 149.2; 146.9] 146.8] 164.9] 181.1] 186.0] 184.6) 183.0) 197.5] 198.7] 184.5] 173.3 
1953| 164.6} 162.6| 160.2] 175.5) 180.4] 196.3} 206.5| 201.1| 212.2] 200.0] 194.1) 176.0 
1954; 171.6) 181.8 .9| 202.5| 219.1) 227.8) 226.2| 246.5) 345.5) 228°) 2)a00 
1955 | 202.0) 205.6 261.8} 275.7 245.5 


Seasonably adjusted 
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1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


1947 
1948 


; 
1949 


Seasonal Indices (Implicit) .. 


Unadjusted 


Pore eee ere Te errr ieee 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
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TABLE 5. Total Manufacturing Production 
(Volumé Indexes 1935-39 = 100) 


Feb. | Mar. 


TABLE 6. Durable Manufacturing Production 


Seasonably adjusted 


se eeeeeeeereee 


ys 1955 


Seasonal Indices 


eet en eee ree eeeeeeee 


Unadjusted 


Preeeereeriie tists 


253. 9 


Apr. 


| 
| 


| 212.6 


June / July 


211.7 
214.5 
| 216.5. 
233. 6 | 
244.6 | 
246, 3 | 
266. 3 | 
249, 2 | 
| 274.6 


97.5 
97.5 
97. 5 | 
97, 5 | 
97.0 | 
97.4 
97.1 
96. 8 | 
96.5 


207.2 | 


| 206, 4 

209.1 
jeali, I 
| 227.7 
| 237.2 
239. 8 | 
258. 5 
241.2 
265, 1 


(Volume Indexes 1935-39 = 100) 


Aug. 


275.5 | 284.3 


_ 
oO 
yp 
nN 


| 239.6 | 
| 247: 8 

250.7 | 
| 265.5 | 


286. 1 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. | 


212.1 


217.9 | 


214.9 
238. 4 
232.2 
258. 4 


259, 2 | 


253. 1 
279.3 


102.6 
102.6 
102.7 
102.6 
102.5 


102. 0 | 


101.8 
101.9 


101.9) 


217.6 
223.5 


220. 6 | 


244.5 
237.9 


263. 5 | 


263.8 
258, 0 
284.6 


341.0 
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Dec. 


| 212. 0 


| 218.8 
| 258.4 


| 96.5 


| 233.9 


| 247.4 


241.0 
249.8 
246.9 
281.0 
272.5 
314.9 
315, 1 
300. 3 
333, 2 


96. 9 
96. 9 
96. 8 
96.7 
| 96.7 
| 96.7 

96. 6 

96.6 
| 96.6 


233.5 
2421 
239. 0 
271.7 
263. 5 
| 304. 5 
304. 4 
| 290.1 
| 321.9 
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TABLE 7. Non-Durable Manufacturing Production 
(Volume Indexes 1935-39 = 100) 
veo [om] re] me | | mw [ome | or [me [oe] om [| 
Seasonally adjusted .............. 1947 He 9 190.0 
1948 .0 ae 198.5 
1949 .6 aul 201.0 
1950 .9 48! ya Wee) 
1951 Ail .8 210.0 
1952 ee ae 21600 
1953 AS! Py 225.0 
1954 .9 ANS PPA 
1955 aul 51a) 240.6 
Seasonal Indices ...ecsssssese-.o to47] 95.1 9 103.9 
1948 es .0 104.0 
1949 melt aa! 104.1 
1950 BG rat 104.1 
1951 .6 ne | 104.1 
1952 AG a0 104.0 
1953 45) 0 104.5 
1954 a Ad) 104.5 
1955 ao AD) 104.0 
Unagjusteds. 2 eee ee 1947 .0 Al 197.4 
1948 Arey Sui 206.4 
1949 8 4e 209.2 
1950 9 Ae 221.6 
1951 Bal .0 218.6 
1952 4c 221.8 |224.9 
1953 24 2305 om lezoonl 
1954 .9 Zo0.Simii2ooeo 
1955 ste) 245.8 |250.2 
TABLE 8. Food and Beverages Production 
(Volume Indexes 1935-39 = 100) 
Seasonalibyead|USte diese ees eee eee eee ee oe 1947 199.2 
1948 200.5 
1949 207.9 
1950 207.5 
1951 209.4 
1952 224.9 
1953 226.3 
1954 22500 
1955 231.6 
eas onalcIndi COS oer a ee ee 1947 103.0 
1948 103.0 
1949 103.0 
1950 103.0 
1951 103.0 
1952 103.0 
1953 103.0 
1954 103.0 
1955 103.0 
LSS Tse) fp CM Oe ee ee ge CO, a eS ea ee RL 1947 205.2 
1948 206.5 
1949 21431 
1950 213.7 
1951 21527 
1952 231.6 
1953 233.1 
1954 232.0 
1955 238.5 


1. Quarterly averages of monthly data. 


a 


i 
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TABLE 9. Tobacco and Products Production 
(Volume Indexes 1935-39 = 100) 

Description 1st Quarter 2nd Quarter 3rd Quarter 4th Quarter 
Rea EAC IAAL S TRUNNION inc so bods We obs ts Atha ie re ess oGodvnenedeatavendoes 1947 240. 4 188. 4 | 201. 4 218.5 
1948 214.5 205. 6 | 22a 5 221.6 
1949 216. 9 224. 7 | 233. 0 223. 7 
1950 241.0 230. 0 DaGe S 213.2 
1951 250. 9 215.2 | 165. 3 213. 8 
1952 210. 4 259.1 271.9 229. 2 
1953 247.1 Zio. 285.1 272.0 
1954 Bloes 272.8 281.7 287. 7 
1955 294.5 Users 300. 6 314. 1 
TUSASeON AUP eevcr eS) 0S a eek er re 1947 98.0 106. 9 91.1 104.0 
1948 98.0 106.9 91.1 104. 0 
1949 98.0 106.9 91.1 104. 0 
1950 98.0 106.9 91.1 104. 0 
1951 98.0 106.9 91.1 104. 0 
1952 98.0 106. 9 Sts1] 104. 0 
1953 95.0 112.9 93.0 100. 0 
1954 95.0 112.0 93.0 100.0 
1955 95. 0 £12,0 93. 0 100. 0 
Ns oo 5252 os cndeed rhe xivasinhivvenrenneebnss’~ 1947 235.6 201.4 183.5 237.2 
1948 210.2 219. 8 202. 7 230.5 
1949 2i2eo 240. 2 2126 232.6 
1950 DO, 2 245.9 206. 2 Zale i 
1951 245. 9 250; 1 150. 4 2aa0'5 
1952 206. 2 2710 247.7 238. 4 
1953 Zoket 306.4 265. 1 272.0 
1954 262.0 305.5 262.0 287.7 
1955 279. 8 Be Pell 279.6 314.1 

1. Quarterly averages of monthly data. 
TABLE 10. Rubber Products Production 
(Volume Indexes 1935-39 = 100) 

Description jst Quarter 2nd Quarter 3rd Quarter 4th Quarter 
OSHSONE)I VHA IUSUCUE fi, .cesdecetscscvecs cfusc seo sorecsoseresssseeneosensa secon 1947 ‘ 228.1 2315.5 235.0 228. 7 
1948 237.9 Baiet 214.8 227.8 
1949 217. 4 206. 2 201.8 207.5 
1950 2s D Zc © 273.9 282.8 
1951 290. 6 217.6 266.9 Zalea 
1952 236.8 246. 8 235.9 264.7 
1953 270.4 261. 5 264. 8 253. 7 
1954 254.7 25a. 0 249.2 252, § 
1955 275.9 287.9 296.3 324.2 
BROT PRC CS Peete cco cchodancsanccncebetveescscussessceboesononstesdsncesonss 1947 105.7 104. 2 87.4 102.7 
a 1948 105.7 104. 2 87.4 102. 7 
1949 105.7 104. 2 87. 4 102.7 
1950 105.7 104. 2 87.4 102. 7 
1951 105.7 104. 2 87.4 102.7 
1952 105.7 104. 2 | 87.4 102. 7 
1953 106. 1 105. 6 | 87.2 101.1 
1954 106.1 105. 6 | 87.2 101.1 

1955 106. 1 105. 6 87.2 101.1 
i Be DE Bad ee es) ee See 2 41.1 241.2 205.4 234.9 
MADAM? esos tovivahsebicen teense decd covvovéecsvnsesneovivesversesvoess gl acc 537, 3 187.7 33.9 
1949 229.8 214. 9 176.4 213. 1 
1950 234. 5 243. 4 239.4 as 
1951 307.2 289. 3 234.0 a 7 
1952 250.3 257. 2 206. 2 ai : 

1953 oe oe et aes 255.3 

210: : ° ? 
1954 0 | 258.4 327.8 


1. Quarterly averages of monthly data. 
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TABLE il. Leather Products Production 
(Volume Indexes 1935-39 = 100) 


ise 
af I 
JUS LOA ened cae ee ee 1947 155. 4 15 2ec 148. 4 137.8 
Seasonally adjusted ............. oie peer 3308 126.9 133.5 
1949 131.4 133. 4 138.7 IGS) le 
1950 126.8 118.9 127.9 134.3 
1951 134, 2 PATE 6 109.1 100.6 
1952 as 7/ Ass 7! 136.2 13655 
1953 141.6 140, 2 135. 0 12837 
1954 129, 7 129. 7 130. 9 123.8 
1955 L3On2 1320 138e3 147.1 
LCOS ese eeaatt cates see ece Ree an ks A oe ee 1947 107.5 105. 5 89.5 975.5 
Beer pest Pidie 1948 107.5 105.5 89.5 97.5 
1949 107.5 105. 5 89.5 97.5 
1950 107.5 LO5s 89.5 Oe5 
1951 107.5 VOSS 89.5 9755 
1952 107.5 TO5a5 89.5 97.5 
1953 109. 0 106. 0 90.0 95.0 
1954 109. 0 106.0 90.0 95.0 
1955 109.0 106.0 90.0 95.0 
Piisaga ted saci Oe AO kee een S One 1947 167.1 160.7 132.8 134.4 
1948 143. 8 130. 7 Sy & 130R2 
1949 141.3 140.7 124, 1 127.8 
1950 USKey 3 125. 4 114.5 130.9 
1951 144, 3 VA8e2 97.6 98.1 
1952 124, 4 132.6 121.9 Looe 
1953 154, 3 148.6 PAIS 12258 
1954 141.4 sith, & re LUG 
1955 141.9 140.5 124.5 139.7 
il eal [oe 5] ta 


1. Quarterly averages of monthly data, 


TABLE 12. Textiles Except Clothing Production 
(Volume Indexes 1935-39 = 100) 


Jan. 


— i 


Seasonally adjusted .............. 1947 | 169, 0 | 169,6 | 173.8 | 172,0 | 170.9 | 175.1 165.4 | 176.4 | 176.4 | 177.9 | 173.5 | 174.4 
19487) 174.8 | 175.3) | 1708 | 178: 4 1177234) 176. 5 179.8 | 180.5 | 182.6 | 187.6 | 191.3 | 194.0 
1949 | 189.6 | 184.6 | 186.0 | 186.0] 183.5 | 187.8 183.4 | 190.1 | 184.9 | 185.9 | 185.2 | 186.1 
1950 | 199, 8 | 205.6 | 201.4 | 205.9 | 202.3 | 204.4 207.8 | 206.8 | 226.4 | 227.0 | 231.2 | 230.9 
1951 | 211.2 | 222,6 | 226.0 | 225.7 | 231.1 | 231.1 194.0 | 203.7 | 199.8 | 181.5] 182.0 | 188, 2 
1952 | 191.8 | 174.8 | 172.9 | 166.0 | 177.5 | 165.3 199.3 | 193.5 | 181.8 | 206.2 | 196.6 | 190.4 
1953 | 198.6 || 201.1 | 201.5 | 209.8 200. 8 | 187, 195.8 | 190.5 / 183.7 | 171.3 | 162.6 | 149.1 
1954 / 152.1 | 149.1 | 151.6 | 151.2 | 157.5 | 157.7 165.1 | 173.5 | 169.2 | 167.9 | 163.1 | 176.4 
1955 | 175.3 | 178.6 | 182.8 | 185.1 | 186.6 194.9 | 189.6 | 194.7 | 178.6 | 180.0] 188.0] 192. 4 


Seasonal Indices ...........0...... 1947 | 96.9 | 104.9 | 105.9] 103.9 | 102.9 97.4] 99.9/ 93.9] 97.9] 97.9] 100.4! 98.4 
1948 | 99.5 | 106.0 | 108.0] 106.5 | 101.5 98.5 | 92.9] 92.4/ 98.5] 97.4] 100.0] 99.0 
1949 | 100.6 | 108.6 | 109.6 | 108.6 | 99.1 98.1; 88.1/ 89.6; 99.6] 98.1] 100.1] 99.6 
1950 | 100.7 | 110.2 | 111.2] 110.7| 97.2 97.7 | 84.8) 87.3 / 100.7] 97.7] 100.5 | 101.2 
1951 | 101.9 || 111.9] 110.9] 110.9| 95.4 97.9 | 79.9} 85.4] 102.4] 99.4] 102.1 | 101.9 
1952) 102.2 | 112.2] 110.2] 110.7] 93.7 98.2 | 75.2] 84.2 / 102.7 | 103.2! 105.2] 102.2 
1953 | 100.4 | 110.9 | 107.41 108.9! 97.9 97.4 |} 74.4] 87.4 | 104.9 | 103.9] 104.9 | 101.9 
1954} 97.7] 110.7/ 110.7] 105.7] 96.7 97.7 | 72.8] 90.7 | 106.7 | 105.7] 103.7 | 101.7 
1955} 97.3] 110.8] 107.3] 104.8] 97.8 97.8) 71.9] 92.3 | 107.8 | 107.8] 103.8 | 100.8 


nadiusted \..c4i kath. 1947 | 163.8 | 177.9 | 184.1 | 178.7 175.9 | 170.5 | 165.2 | 165.6 | 172.7 | 174.2 174.2 | 171.6 
1948 | 173.9 | 185.8 | 184.5 | 184.7 180.0 | 173.9 | 167.0] 166.8 | 179.9 | 182.7 191.3 | 192.1 
1949 | 190.7 | 200.5 | 203.9]! 202.0 181.8 | 184.2 | 161.6] 170.3] 184.2] 182.4 185.4 | 185.4 
1950 | 201. 2 | 226.6 | 224.0 | 227.9 196.6 | 199.7 | 176.2] 180.5 | 228.0] 221.8 232.4 | 233.7 
1951 | 215.2 | 249.1 | 250.6] 250.3 220.5 | 226.2 | 155.0] 174.0 
1952 | 196.0 | 196.1] 190.5] 183.8 166.3 | 162.3 | 149.9] 162.9 
1953 | 199.4 | 223.0 | 216.4] 228.5 196.6 | 182.2 | 145.7 | 166.5 
1954 | 148.6 | 165.1] 167.8] 159.8 152.3 | 154.1 
1955 | 170.6 | 197.9 | 196.1] 194.0 182, j te0ee 
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TABLE 13. Clothing (Textile and Fur) Production 
(Volume Indexes 1935-39 = 100) 


Description Feb, Mar. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec, 
Wad Bait er 

Seasonally adjusted .............. 1947 | 145.3 | 144.1] 147.3 149.9] 149.2) 147.6) 147.5 | 147.1 
1948 | 154.4) 155.4/| 155.7 152,4/ 154.9| 160.1 | 161.6) 165.6 

1949 | 161.4 | 162.8! 162.2 -1] 159.5! 158.4 | 156.9) 156.8 

1950 | 151.9 | 150.7) 151.9 5] 156,9| 160.8 | 161.5) 164.9 

1951 | 165.0] 159.1 157.5 -6/ 142.5) 136.9] 134.0! 129.0 

1952 | 133.1 | 140.4] 143.9 - 2] 167.1) 170.0/| 171.2] 169.9 

1953 | 175.2] 173.4] 172.8 -6/ 166.1) 160.5| 157.7) 151.9 

1954 | 153.0 | 152.2) 150, 2 -0} 145.1) 145.8) 146.9] 145.9 

1955 | 145.6 | 145.5) 143,9 -8] 152.2) 154.4) 159.3) 158.8 

| | 

Seasonal Indices .................. 1947 | 100.0 103.0! 102.0 -0} 99.5) 102.5} 102.5! 100.0 
1948 | 101.7] 103.2] 103.2 ~2} 99.7) 101.7] 102.2) 100.2 

1949 | 102.8] 103.3} 104.3 -3/ 100.3| 101.8} 101.8) 99.8 

1950 | 102.3} 103.8] 105.3 99.7} 101.3; 100.8) 98.7 

1951/ 99.2) 103.7] 106.2 100.2| 101.7/ 100.2} 99.2 

1952| 97.5] 103.0] 106.0 99.5) 102.0) 101.0; 99.5 

1953; 97.2] 102.7] 106.6 102.2} 103.2; 99,2] 97.7 

1954| 96.9] 102.9} 106.9 102.9/ 103.4/ 100.4) 97.4 

1955| 97.0} 103.5! 107.0 103.0) 103.5} 100.5! 97.5 

GOT fetaneanacecegurehGeies dcrees 1947 | 145.3 | 148.4] 150.2 148.5] 151.3] 151.2] 147.1 
1948 | 157.0 | 160.4] 158.6 154.4] 162.8] 165,2| 165.9 

1949 | 165,9 | 168.2] 169.2 160.0; 161.3| 159.7) 156.5 

1950 | 155.4 156.4! 159.9 156.4) 162.9] 162.8] 162.8 

1951 | 163.7] 165.0/] 167.3 142.8; 139.2) 134.3] 128.0 

1952 | 129.8] 144.6] 152.5 166.3) 173.4] 172.9] 169,1 

1953 | 170.3 | 178.1] 184.2 169.8) 165.6| 156.4) 148.4 

1954} 148.3] 156.6] 160.6 149.3) 150.8] 147.5] 142.1 

1955/ 141.2] 150.6] 154.0 156.8| 159.8| 160.1) 154.8 


TABLE 14. Paper Products Production 
(Volume Indexes 1935-39 = 100) 


Description 1st Quarter 2nd Quarter 3rd Quarter 4th Quarter 
PRISE mene epee cae esecacevcve laste tected sasnevissoocceshaectSeast 1947 206, 5 207.3 207. 6 208, 4 
eS ali a 1948 218.2 219.0 216.3 ites 
1949 214, 4 211.3.) 211.0 218.1 
1950 219.5 226. 4 234, 8 240. 6 
1951 245.5 249.1 250.5 245. 8 
1952 244.9 229.1 Dased 235. 6 
1953 238. 0 242. 1 248, 5 250, 3 
1954 Zoe 252.9 258, 4 2500-7 
1955 259.4 265.7 271.4 274.4 
Ree IT eA UP LTIAIGE Se UE ws. one-adussoncaccheact dautecssereséessscasevosdsoace 1947 98.8 101.2 99.3 100.7 
Be SOTA U INCLCES 1..desccs ices cetesecesasase eves ae Tee oe roa 
1949 98.8 10372 99.3 | 100.7 
1950 98.8 10122 99,3 100.7 
1951 98.8 101. 2 99,3 | 100. 7 
1952 98.8 101.2 99.3 | 100.7 
1953 98, 2 ieee: 99, 2 | 100, 2 
1954 98,2 102. 3 99.2. 100. 2 
1955 98, 2 102, 3 99, 2 | 100. 3 
4, 209. 8 206.1 | 209.9 
SN en cus dep ay ualenivonseunsonnnvdnannpoies rd —. | Se aoe oe 
: 1949 211.8 | 213.8 209.5 th 
aR 
wa 
Be 
aa 


1. Quarterly averages of monthly data. 
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TABLE 15. Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries Production 
(Volume Indexes 1935-39 = 100) 


Description 1st Quarter 2nd Quarter 3rd Quarter 

SEASONALLY “ACIUSCOE cores ctcsssrsesynssencoedaceet iesecncreetcnue eee 1947 158.0 
1948 174.2 ‘ 178.4 
1949 182.2 188.7 183.5 180.9 
1950 191.1 193.9 194.2 201.8 
1951 195.5 192.2 196.8 194.2 
1952 188.7 Lota sy 198.1 
1953 203.9 PARR Ti 203.7 207.6 
1954 208. 1 214.5 DA Tig} 219.1 
1955 PA Des) 219.1 219 we 2230 

BEMSONEIMINAICES us ssscrecsee tees ca scnc coerce aes tees ee ease cae eee 1947 100. 2 100. 2 ies 102.3 
1948 100.2 100. 2 iy as} 102.3 
1949 100.2 100. 2 97.3 102.3 
1950 100.2 100.2 97.3 102.3 
1951 100.2 100.2 Chine: 10243 
1952 100.2 100. 2 97.3 102.3 
1953 99.0 101.0 97.5 102.5 
1954 99.0 101.0 OTD 102.5 
1955 99.0 101.0 97.5 L023 

WA FUSGSC eae beceeceacee teat rae Seis cee Se eee ee 1947 L5Se0 161.9 165.0 168.0 
1948 174.5 176.5 idea 182.5 
1949 182.6 189.1 iS 185.1 
1950 191.5 194.3 189.0 206.4 
1951 195.9 198.7 
1952 189.1 202.7 
L953 201.9 PRA 


206.0 


1. Quarterly averages of monthly data. 


TABLE 16. Products of Petroleum and Coal Production 
(Volume Indexes 1935-39 = 100) 


Description 1st Quarter 3rd Quarter 4th Quarter 
Sedsona lly adustedy.sec.can esl ee ee ee 1947 181.3 
1948 188.6 194.5 204.2 207.1 
1949 210.4 218. 4 PANG) py PIPES 3 
1950 231.4 240.0 249.0 252.0 
1951 26 lied 270.3 282.2 283. 8 
1952 285.4 281.9 299.9 ew hile (4 
1953 SMBS) Ol tare S3icae Soot 
1954 Boots BeBe I BOO 340. 9 
1955 362. 2 385.5 396.1 396.8 
Seasonallindicest ess... eee ee eee seuacceste ea ccseaeee 1947 90. 0 101.5 107.0 101.5 
1948 90.0 101.5 107.0 10135 
1949 90.0 101.5 107.0 10105 
1950 90.0 101.5 107.0 101.5 
1951 91.1 100. 1 107.2 101.6 
1952 93.1 98.1 107.2 101.6 
1953 98.0 98.0 104.0 100.0 
1954 98.0 98.0 104.0 100.0 
1955 98.0 98. 0 104.0 100.0 
DT SISLE Cnet rR 5c bee lx RO iekig Otc hee Daeg 6 1947 163.2 182.4 190.6 188.7 
1948 169.7 197.4 218.5 210.2 
1949 189.4 Ze ent 234.5 226.6 
1950 208.3 243.6 255.8 
1951 238.2 288.3 
1952 26.561 316.7 
1953 307.0 Soden 
1954 331.4 


1. Quarterly averages of monthly data. 
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TABLE 17. Chemicals and Allied Industries Production 


| 
| (Volume Indexes 1935-39 = 100) 
; 


lst Quarter 2nd Quarter 4th Quarter 
| | 
Re A a PRE Ae cd lasts sic Baie evs cv'venovicavioowscéavosesvcdc 1947 VAST Ms: 246. 8 242. 4 241.4 
| 1948 246.1 | 244.1 240.4 242. 2 
1949 238. 4 | 239. 9 239. 1 240, 7 
1950 241.9 250. 9 256. 8 265. 6 
1951 264. 0 | 266, 3 268. 6 272.3 
1952 272. 5 | 266. 8 274. 8 275.9 
1953 277. 4 281.3 | 287. 0 291.9 
1954 287. 1 | 286, 1 282. 7 283. 8 
| 1955 285. 9 | 292.9 290. 5 298, 0 
EE NE a oT 1947 99. 4 103. 3 | 99. 4 97.9 
| 1948 99.4 | 103. 3 | 99. 4 97,9 
| 1949 99.4 103. 3 99. 4 97.9 
| 1950 99.4 | 103. 3 99. 4 97.9 
1951 99. 4 103.3 99, 4 97.9 
1952 99.4 103. 3 99. 4 97.9 
1953 99. 4 103.3 99, 4 97.9 
1954 98.4 103.7 | 99.7 98, 2 
| 1955 98. 4 103.7 99.7 98.2 
Unadjusted’ ES Pe ee ee 1947 250, 0 254.9 240.9 236. 3 
1948 244.6 | 252. 2 | 239.0 237. 1 


1. Quarterly averages of monthly data. 


| 
| 
| 


TABLE 18. Wood Products Production 


. (Volume Indexes 1935-39 = 100) 
{ 
| 


1st Quarter 2nd Quarter 3rd (Quarter 4th Quarter 
REY | eS 
| 
MTA TTY GUISE ALEC 5 ho canchcacisccts-anchdavscstssastndeonssssonssscdon 1947 193.1 193.7 203. 3 191.4 
1948 208. 0 201. 2 199.5 193.9 
1949 199.9 204. 1 202. 1 203. 1 
| 1950 192.3 208. 1 | 229.1 | 230. 3 
| 1951 229, 2 227.3 | 219.5 | 205. 4 
1952 208. 3 204. 8 | 213.1, 231.6 
1953 243.8 237.4 | 234, 8 | 224.7 
1954 221.7 226.3 233.0 | 240.3 
1955 254.8 250.3 254.5 | 261.2 
RR SD See ele ES ee ee a en ee 1947 96. 2 103.1 1U8. 0 | 92.7 
1948 96. 2 103. 1 | 108. 0 | 92.7 
1949 96, 2 103.1 108. 0 | 2.7 
1950 96. 2 103. 1 | 108. 0 | 92.7 
1951 96, 2 103. 1 108. 0 | 92.7 
1952 96. 2 103. 1 108. 0 | 92.7 
1953 96. 4 103.4 107.3 92.9 
1954 97, 2 100. 8 108.3 93.7 
1955 97, 2 100. 8 108. 3 93.7 
| SES aS ee ee ee eee Sees S 1947 185. 8 199.7. 219.6 | 177.4 
1948 200. 1 207.4 215.5 | 179.7 
1949 192.3 210. 4 218. 3 188.3 
1950 185. 0 214.6 247. 4 213. 5 
1951 220.5 234. 3 237.1 | 190.4 
1952 200. 4 211. 1 230. 2 | 214.7 
1953 235. 0 245. 5 251. 9 | 208.7 
1954 215.5 228. 1 252. 3 | 225, 2 
1955 247.7 252.3 275. 6 244.7 


7 1. Quarterly averages of monthly data. 
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TABLE 19. Iron and Steel Products Production 


(Voluine Indexes 1935-39 = 100) 


Description 
| 
Seasonally adjusted ................ 1947) 237. 1 | 241.0 | 23858 | 248: 4 || 251.2 1249" 9| 250NG 19256, 45959) 2 ad 6 | 255m5 
1948) 260721) 259. 0 |) 2635451266. 7) Zia oe c7040 | 2725 Oncaea te rGe dL Be? 3 | 276a8 
1949) 27956 |:278, 01) 2762 50l) 274.035) 2672 aloGGe > | 25o0 mal OCU Mon abot rea 8 |) 25uaG 
1950| 246.3 | 246.1 | 246.8 | 248.7] 253.1 | 260.6 | 266.8] 269.7] 276.7 A a 0| 283.7 
1951) 291.1 | 291.3 | 292.9 | 299.1 | 302.0] 297.4] 289.1 | 291.6] 286.6 a) 2 | 283e5 
1902 2908S 102921 | P2OL SOs 287 on Olen GOn 4 NOON MGME oO La oui one Bs 9 | 297.3 
1953| 300.3 | 296.5 | 294. 8 | 295.3 | 294.1 | 294.1 | 287.7 | 289.11 288.9 .6 0 | 269.6 
1954) 26520 | 267. 8 |\/252.8 ) 250. 7 248591 256.3 |) 252; 0.) coe 5 | 48.7 eat 4 | 236.0 
1955) 2ol. 7 | 260. 5 | 269.°3") 271. 2) 284.8" 288. 1 | 287.3 1 25159 | 364. 2 a6 64 3108s 
Seasonal Indices ens eee ee 1947) 105. 5 | 105.0 | 106.5 | 104.0 99.0 98.5 S2eo 92. 0 96.0 25 5 99. 0 
1948) 103.3 | 103.8 105.3 |) 103. 8 || 98784) 98.81 91,81)" 92.87) 98 8 5 8 8] 98.8 
1949] 101. 8 | 102.3 | 104.3 |] 163.3] 99.8 99.3 DLs 93nd LO0ns O 8; 98.8 
1950) 100. 3 | 101. 8 | 103.8 } 102. 8 | 100,37) 100. 3 92.3 94.3 | 100.3 53 8} 98.3 
19D OSROM LOL oe OSs om PLO Ss ON OOn Ot OnlmnO Sey 94.5] 100.5 mo 0 98.5 
WG OZ I6nG | LOL Za MOS Ze Ose Loge cael Ole2 94. 3 O3e SP LOO cae 2} 98.8 
1953] Bes | 1OOn Sal eLO Ses 104 3 Lote cat Olees 94.8 96.3 | 100.3 mG 8 |) (957s 
1954| 97.3) 98.8 | 101. 8 | 103.8] 100.8 | 102. 3 Joes BGs oneLOOes 5 tsi Si) Oras 
1955; 95.8} 99.8 | 100.8 | 103.8) 100.8] 102.8 95. 3 98. 8| 100.8 58 So) 97a 
UMASS UC Cweeersace ce teeenereecee ee cercee 1947) 250, 1 | 253, 1 |/254. 3.) 258. 3 | 248, 7 | 246221932. tn) 935-0 440940-6 .4 01925289 
1948] 268. 8 | 268.8 | 277. 4 | 276.8] 270,9 | 266.8 250.5] 254.9] 272.8 .4 0) -275a5 
1949| 284.6 | 284.4 | 288. 4 | 283.4 | 266.7 | 264.6 | 237.5] 242.9] 253.9 BES 4} 254.5 
1950} 247.0 | 250.5 | 256. 2 | 255. 7 | 252.9 | 261.4] 246.3] 254.31] 277.5 4 Ul Ares, @ 
1951) 288. 2 | 295. 7 | 303. 1 | 308. 1 | 305.0 | 300.4 | 270.3} 275.6] 288.0 aD 9 | 279e2 
1952| 286. 8 | 295.6 | 301. 2 | 298.2 | 297.6 | 292.9] 280.6] 272.0] 292.8 a8 4| 293.7 
1953] 292. 2 | 297. 4 | 304.5 | 308.0] 299.4] 299.4 | 272.7] 278.4] 289. 8 .9 1 | )263e0 
1954) 258.3 | 264.6 | 257.4 | 260.2] 250.9] 262.2) 241.0] 249.2] 250.7 al 7} 230.8 
NSS] PT, TL PAOLO) Baral, fy ih OFSiL, tas Il isin al Peer 273. 8 | 288.4 | 306.6 ae 2 |) 3030 


TABLE 26. Transportation Equipment Production 
(Volume Indexes 1935-39 = 100) 


Description Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 
a5 1 T ‘Ve 4 
Seasonally adjusted ................ 1947) 229.9 | 229. 1.1 226.1 | 225.9 | 233.7 | 238.6) 245.7 | 246.6) 256 4), 256.8 248.6] 238.9 
1948) 230. 7 | 22329 | 238854 | 237.3 | 220951927" 8 282-3 | 930.0 |2399-1 23179)| 0246. 3)| 249mm 
1949| 229. 7 | 237. 4 | 242. 2 | 251.9 | 250.9] 247.1] 248.0] 250.3] 245.0] 245.4 234.1) 243.5 
1950} 254, 8 | 252.9 | 236.8 | 236.7 | 247.3] 264.0] 278.5] 256.6] 273.9! 276.0 284.1) 289.6 
1951} 304.5 | 313.6 | 329.8 | 306.7] 314. 2 301. 7 | 300. 3) 319.8 | 319.61 318.8 | 331.5 |\=s2nee 
1952) 334. 1 | 324.5 | 326.6 | 363.3 | 366.7] 372.61 357.0] 392.21] 399.4 408.1] 422.8] 427.8 
1953] 418.0 | 442.9 | 430.1 | 441.1] 447.6] 446.3] 452.4] 424.9] 448.4 440.0} 402.5] 437.4 
1954) 415. 3 | 420.5 | 373.8 | 382.3 | 360. 2| 332.4 | 332.91 397.1 310, 1 30%) 327. 7 sao 
1955} 323. 4 | 331.6 | 341.5 | 371.6 | 380.9 | 383.8 | 382.8] 335.3| 326.1! 330.0 348. 7] 340.3 
peasonal Indices es. ee 1947} 95.9 | 100.9 | 104.9 | 105.9 | 102.4 99.4 94.9 90.4] 98.4 99.9} 105.4] 101.4 
T9481 04601 | 972) 90422 1103-24 101m oes 96.7 91..2'| 103. 2) 10452 10182 | s100m2 
1949} 95,1 98.27) 1087 1, 204.2 Otte 105. 2 99.7 89.1] 104.2] 103. 2 Siem 99.2 
1950)" 96.6 |-102. 1 1 105-2°) 206; 2) 1039471 106. 2!) 101. 7 Sion LOZ ae LOONG 94. 1 95a 
1951) 98.1 | 104.2 | 105.2 | 108.2] 104.2]! 106. 2 99.6 87.0] 100. 1 99.1 Oy I 93. 1 
1992) 9807 | 104.7 | 1OT T it10. T0589) 40502 98. 7 loti) Sheed) hh. 7 94. 2 92. 2 
1953/ 101.3 | 104.8 | 112.8 | 112 3] 108.3] 105.3 99. 2 Silaz O12 94, 2 91.2 92.2 
1954) .102.0 ) 105, 6) 113/67) 11-3. 14 10904 106. 1] 100.0 87. 8 SGa0 91.9 90.9 92.9 
1955| 102.2 | 105..7 | 113.8 | 113.3 | 109.34 106. 2 | 100. 2 88. 0 87. 0 OTe 90.1 93. 1 
LAVTETON |G cls | ane ene a, 1947) 220.\5.| 231. 2)) 237, 2 | 939.9 | 936) $1 937.9 | 233. 9 99519 PAP Bh Po oll QE ( 
1948} 218.5 | 217.6 | 248.4 | 244.9] 233 4] 232.8] 205.3] 209.8] 239.5]! 241.6 249. 3 
1949] 218. 4 | 233.1 | 251.2 | 262.5] 253.9] 259.9] 247.3] 223.0] 255.3] 253.3 PPA 8 
1950} 246.1 | 258. 2 | 249.1 | 251.4] 255.0| 280.4] 281.6| 224.5] 279.7 OMT aTt || OTe B 
1951) 298. 7 | 326.8 | 347.0 | 331.8] 327.4] 320.4] 299.1] 278.2] 319.9] 315.9 Sulbh 3) 
1952) 329. 8 | 339. 8 | 351.7 | 402. 2] 387.6] 392.0] 352.4] 340.0] 390.2 398.7 | 398. 3 
1953] 423. 4 | 464. 2 | 485.1 | 495.4] 484.8] 470.01 448.8] 370.5] 408.9 414.5] 367.1 
iaue oe 444, 1 | 424.6 | 432.4] 393.0] 352.7] 332.9] 287.2] 269.5 eeee PAM, 
; 350. 5 | 388.6 | 421.0 | 416.3] 407.6] 383.6] 295.1] 283.7] 300. 314. 2 
i [#28] Ge 3] Sore | ssce) af] 
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TASLE 21, Non-Ferrous Metal Products Production 


(Voluine Indexes 1935-39 = 100) 


Description Ist ‘Quarter 2nd Quarter 3rd Quarter | 4th Quarter 
a ES nae LE AE a i La Pr 

CT FS ced 1947 bids 1 fe) 182.9 | 192.2 
1948 199.3 5 202.4 | 203.0 

1949 198.3 4 201.6 | 201.5 

1950 202.5 .0 215.1 226.4 

1951 238.6 fis 235.6 225.9 

1952 235.9 3 223.8 236.7 

| 1953 | 253.0 | ie 242.2 237.9 
| 1954 235.0 a 245.8 265.6 
| 1955 i sa ay 271.3 | 7142 
| OS) a Un a 1947 98.4 103.3 98.4 99.9 
1948 98.4 103.3 98.4 99.9 

1949 98.4 103.3 98.4 99.9 

1950 98.4 103.3 98.4 99.9 

| 1951 98.4 103.3 98.4 99.9 
1952 98.4 103.3 98.4 99.9 

| 1953 98.4 103.3 98.4 99.9 
| 1954 98.4 103.3 98.4 99.9 
1955 98.4 103.3 98.4 99.9 

ATES NSA Be Cc A ae 1947 170.3 188.9 180.0 192.0 
I. 1948 196.1 208.1 199.2 202.8 
1949 195.1 207.0 198.4 201.3 

| 1950 199.3 213.8 211.7 226.2 
1951 234.8 246.6 231.8 225.7 

1952 339.1 239.9 220.2 236.5 

1953 249.0 248.2 238.3 237.7 

1954 331.2 248.2 241.9 265.3 

1955 266.8 279.0 267.0 270.9 


| 1. Quarterly averages of monthly data. 


TABLE 22. Electrical Apparatus and Supplies Production 
(Volume Indexes 1935-39 = 100) 


j : 321.8 | 338.9 | 351.1 | 334.3 | 332.9 

Seasonally adjusted .............. . eel eee 2 [20h a aes 
.8 | 334.3 | 330.3 | 331.0 | 336.2 

.7 | 388.0 | 394.4 | 405.6 | 418.1 

-1 1372.2 | 351.2 | 355.0 | 350.0 

.7 | 416.1 | 426.5 | 442.7 | 447.6 

.3 |500.9 | 505.4 | 507.1 | 507.5 

.2 | 489.1 | 499.8 | 506.7 | 506.5 

.4 | 615.2 | 614.5 | 585.5 | 552.0 

i .5 | 94.5 | 96.0 | 105.0 | 102.5 

measonal INGICES <..c0cc<..-..s..096 : eare:| cere | agate gee 
.6 | 102.0 | 104.0 | 105.5 | 102.0 

.5 | 103.0 | 104.5 | 105.5 | 100.5 

-7 | 102.3 | 105.3 | 104.8 | 100.3 

.3 | 102.3 | 104.8 | 104.3] 98.8 

-1 | 102.6 | 104.6 | 108.6 | 104.6 

-8 | 102.3 | 106.2 | 111.2 | 107.7 

.5 | 103.0 | 106.0 | 112.0 | 108.0 

j .5 | 320.3 | 337.1 | 351.0 | 341.2 
CAVE 0 ee saat eey a | 348.6 | 33603 
-1 | 341.0 | 343.5 | 349.2 | 342.9 

-6 |399.6 | 412.1 | 427.9 | 420.2 

-4 |380.8 | 369.8 | 372.0 | 351.1 

"3 | 425.7 | 447.0 | 461.7 | 442.2 

"6 1513.9 | 528.6 | 550.7 | 530.8 

“9 |500.3 | 530.8 | 563.5 | 545.5 

-9 1633.7 | 651.4 | 655.8 | 596.2 
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TABLE 23. Non-Metallic Mineral Products Production 
(Volume Indexes 1935-39 = 100) 


Description Ist Quarter 2nd Quarter 3rd Quarter 4th Quarter 

er ES eee iene a 

SONA Vea GUSUO fev aszdccnscot sas secee store sstececace tease etree tee 1947 263. 5 270.5 269. 6 275. 0 
Seasonally adj 1948 281.0 271855 283.3 291.8 
1949 283. 4 284.0 284, 2 286, 1 

1950 283.9 309. 4 325.9 336. 6 

1951 346. 3 - BOOMS 340. 2 326.5 

1952 32450 339.0 351.6 367.4 

1953 391.8 399. 2 394, 2 410.5 

1954 400. 0 412.4 409.3 415.1 

1955 423.8 463.5 494.5 496.7 

Seasonal, INGUiCes <5.cchcvesecteeseors cece eee ee 1947 93. 1 102, 1 104.2 100. 6 
1948 O3vi 102.1 104, 2 100, 6 

1949 93.1 102. 1 104, 2 100. 6 

1950 93o1 10251 104, 2 100.6 

1951 93. 1 102.1 104. 2 100.6 

1952 93.1 102.1 104, 2 100. 6 

1953 9250 100.9 LORS? 99,4 

1954 88.8 101.9 108.8 100. 5 

1955 88. 8 101.9 108. 8 100.5 

Via Gy MGLCG renee a Ode Pe a 1947 245.3 276, 2 280. 9 276.6 
1948 261.6 284, 3 295, 2 293.6 

1949 263.8 290. 0 296.1 287.8 

1950 264, 3 315.9 339.6 338.6 

1951 322.4 362, 8 354, 5 328.5 

1952 302.3 346.1 366, 4 369, 6 

1953 360.5 402.8 424.6 408.0 

1954 350. 2 420.2 445. 3 417.2 

1955 Bw) 538. 0 499, 2 


1. Quarterly averages of monthly data. 


TABLE 24, Electricity and Gas Production 
(Volume Indexes 1935-39 = 100) 


Nov. Dec, 


Description J Jan, 


Seasonally adjusted .............. 1947 | 171.4 Rid 166.1] 169.6 
1948 | 168.7 .8 167.8) 169,3 
1949 | 166.6 all 179.2] 180.9 
1950} 181.6 4 202.2} 205.9 
1951] 209. 2 Pt 222.5| 220.7 
1952} 227.9 aS 234.8) 236.2 
1953 | 240.7 oe 239.6} 240.8 
1954] 239.5 He 268.0] 273.9 
TODS 27ie3 9 287.01) 2o4e 
Seasonal Indices ceceseses.cesccseee 1947 100.0 ell 100.0} 97.5 
1948 | 100.0 106, 2 100.2; 97:9 
1949| 99.7 106, 2 100.2; 99.2 
1950] 100.0 100. 2} 100.2 
1951 | 100.7 100.2) 101e7 
1952 | 101.7 100.2; 102, 2 
1953} 102.5 102.0} 103.0 
1954] 102.7 103.2) 10352 
1955} 102.7 103. 2)| 10382 
Wnaajustedseatwes tee cee 1947 | 171.4 166.1} 165.4 
1948 | 168.7 168.1} 165.4 
1949/ 166, 1 179.6] 179.5 
1950 | 181.6 202.6] 206.3 
1951 | 210.7 222.9] 224.5 
1952] 231.8 235. 3| 241.4 
1953 | 246.7 244.4} 248.0 
1954 | 246.0 276.6 | 282.7 


1955 | 278.6 
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TABLE 25. Industrial Composite Employment 


(1949 = 100) 


Description : 
: | 
Seasonally adjusted .............. 1947 94.6 | 95.1 | 95.1 | 95.1] 96.2] 96.4 | 95.8] 96.1) 97.5] 98.4 
| 1948 99.5 | 98.2 | 98.2 | 99.2 | 100.1 | 100.5 |100.0 | 100.8 | 100.5 | 100.8 
. 1949 : 99.6 | 99.0 | 99.7 | 100.3 | 100.8 | 100.3 (100.0! 99.7 | 100.1 | 100.0 
) 1950 -T | 99.5 | 99.2 | 99.6 | 101.4 | 102.3 | 102.3 |102.2 | 104.0 104.1 | 105.2 
) 1951 -4 | 107.4 | 108.0 | 109.5 | 110.2 | 110.0 | 109.4 |108.9 | 109.6 | 109.5 | 109.6 
1952 e1 | 111.3 [111.2 |110.3 | 111.8 | 111.3 | 112.2 |112.2 | 112.2 | 113.1 | 113.0 
1953 +1 [113.8 | 113.8 | 114.7 | 113.9 | 114.1 | 113.7 [113.5 | 112.7 | 112.3 | 111.1 
1954 -7 | 110.2 | 109.2 | 109.8 | 110.4 | 110.9 | 110.4 |109.9 109.4 109.0 109. 2 
1955 +4 | 109.2 | 109.3 | 111.1 | 113.2 | 114.5 | 114.2 |115.2 | 114.3 | 114.5 | 114.8 
eee geen tadices ee 1947 | 99.8 | 96.8 | 97.3 | 96.8 | 96.3 98.8 | 100.2 | 101.7 |102.7 | 103.2 103.2 103.2 
) 1948 | 99.8 | 96.8 | 96.8 | 96.8 | 96.8 | 98.8 | 100.7 | 101.7 |102.7 Bea | 103. 2 | 103. 2 
. 1949 | 99.8 | 96.8 | 96.8 | 96.8 | 96.8 | 98.8 | 100.8 |101.8 | 102.8 | 103.3 102.8 102.8 
1950 | 99.9 | 96.9 | 95.9 | 96.9 | 96.9 | 98.9 |100.9 | 101.9 |102.9 | 102.9 | 103.4 | 102.9 
| 1951 | 99.8 | 96.9 | 96.9 | 96.9 | 96.5 | 98.8 | 100.8 | 101.8 |102.8 | 102.8 102.8 | 102.8 
| 1952 | 99.7 | 96.7 | 96.7 | 96.7] 97.2 | 98.7 | 100.7 | 101.7 |102.7 | 103.7 | 102.7! 102.7 
| 1953 | 99.7 | 96.7 | 96.7 | 96.7 | 96.7] 98.7 | 100.7 | 101.7 |102.7 | 103.7 | 103.2 102.7 
1954 | 99.7) 96.7 | 96.7 | 96.7! 96.7 | 98.7 | 100.7 | 101.7 |102.7 | 103.7 | 103. 2| 102.7 
; 1955 | 99.7 | 96.7 | 96.7 | 96.7 | 96.7 | 98.7 | 100.7 | 101.7 |102.7 | 103.7 | 103.2 | 102.7 
BnAAiUSted® .....v.cccceccseener-s-0--- 1947 ot tS Th S24 | O16 | L840 4 .0 -4 | 99.2 | 100.6 | 101.5 
} 1948 -> 1 96,3 1 '95.1 1°95. 1 | 98.6 8 2 .7 | 103.5 | 103.7 | 104.0 
1949 -3 | 96.4] 95.8 | 96.5 | 99.1 .6 a -8 | 103.0 | 102.9 | 102.8 
1950 95.4 | 96.1 -5 | 100.3 ‘2 Me .2| 107.0 | 107.6 | 108.3 
1951 104.1 | 104.7 -1 | 108.9 .9 | .4 0 | 11257 7112.6 |} 11257 
1952 107.6 | 107.5 2. 1110.3 iy | .2| 116.4 | 116.2 | 116.1 
1953 110.0 | 110.0 2B ttTS.4 .9 .6 -6 | 116.9 | 115.9 | 114.1 
1954 : Ae .0 a | .9 4 | 48.) ES | 
1955 “a oT 3 a | .3 5 . 9 


1. Compiled from data which relate to the last pay period of the preceding month. 


TABLE 2€. Total Manufacturing Employment 
(1949=100) 


| Description 
! ihe 
sonally adjusted .............. 1947 | 94.3 | 96.2 | 99.1| 96.9 | 97.2] 96.9] 97.6| 98.9 | 98.5] 98.3, 99.3] 99.1 
men ay 1948 | 99.3 | 99.6 | 101.0 | 100.1 | 99.9 | 99.8 | 100.6 | 100.6 | 100.9 100.7 100.4 100.5 
1949 | 100.3 | 100.4 | 100.7 | 100.2 |100.3 | 100.3 | 100.3 | 99.7 |100.3| 99.8, 99.3) 98.8 
1950 | 98.5 | 98.6 | 99.2| 98.5 | 99.3 99.9 | 100.8 | 101.4 | 102.0 | 103.5 | 104.2, 104.7 
1951 | 105.4 | 107.2 | 107.9 | 108.3 | 109.2 | 109.7 | 109.8 | 109.8 |108.7 | 108.6 | 107,7 107.3 
1952 108. 9 °3 | 108.9 | 109.4 | 108.6 | 109.5 | 110.9 | 112.3 | 113.1 | 113.9 
1953 114.8 8 9 15 | 114.4 | 114.8 | 114.0) 113.0 | 112.6 | 111.5 
1954 110.2 13 18 '6 | 107.9 | 108.0 | 106.4 | 105.4 | 105.3 | 105.9 
1955 107.7 a 18 18/1110} 111.4 | 111.9 | 111.1 112.2) 113.0 
3 4 -6| 100.3 99.9 |100.9 101.2/ 101.0) 101.2 
ei ats es |) Ziagay 98.0 | 98.5 | 98.6 | 99.5 | 100.5 | 100.1 | 101.3 | 101.8 | 101.3 | 101.0 
1949 98. 3 ‘8 ‘8 6 | 100.7 | 100.8 | 101.5 | 101.8| 101.3 | 100.8 
1950 98. 3 "3 8 "8! 100.7 | 100.7 | 101.8| 101.9 | 101.2) 100.6 
1951 98. 1 a ‘9 "5 | 100.4 | 100.5 |101.5 | 101.7| 100.7 100.2 
1952 97. 8 ‘8 5 "2 | 100.2 | 100.7 | 101.7) 101.7| 100.4| 99.6 
1953 98. 2 13 4 "0! 100.3} 99.7|101-4 | 101.9| 100.4| 99.5 
1954 98.3 7 6 "2 | 100.8 | 100.0 101.8 102.6 100. 9 99.5 
1955 98.1 8 6 '5 | 100.5 | 100.0 | 101.9 | 102. 
: 5] 97.9! 98.8| 99.4| 99.5| 100.3/ 100.3 
Re ORT est 4 ee ‘ 3 101.1 | 100.7 | 102.2) 102.5) 101.7) 101.5 
‘0 ‘0 a “91 101.0 | 100.5 | 101.8 | 101.6| 100.6) 99.6 
5 ‘8 or "7 1101.5 | 102.1 | 103.8 | 105.5 | 105.4, 105.3 
9 13 ‘0 9 | 110.2 | 110.3 | 110.3 110.4 | 108.5 107.5 
5 ‘0 3 "5 | 108.8 | 110.3 | 112.8 | 114.2| 113.6) 113.5 
7 ‘9 ot “41 114.7| 114.4 | 115.6 | 115.2| 113.1) 110.9 
3 .9 13 ‘7 | 108.8 | 108.0 | 108.3 | 108.1} 106.3) 105.4 
7 5 13 (3. | 111.6 | 111.4 | 114.0 | 113.4] 112.8 112.3 
: } es = 


i 1. Compiled from data which relate to the last pay period of the preceding month. 
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Seasonally adjusted .............. 


Seasonal] Indices ........:.....0.e<0. 


Unadjusted! 
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TABLE 27. Durable Manufacturing Employment 
(1949 = 100) 


_ i ‘ f 


Jan, 


98.8 
101.9 
100. 3 
100. 8 
115.0 
115.4 
123.6 
bL49 
118.6 


100.9 
101.0 
100. 9 
101.0 
100.8 
100. 9 
101.9 
LOL. i 
101.0 


99.7 
102.9 
101.2 
101.8 
115.9 
116, 4 
125. 9 
116.2 
119.8 


99.3 
101.2 

99.14 
102.0 
114.6 
116.7 
123.6 
113.2 
118.3 


100. 9 
100. 4 
100.9 
101.0 
100. 8 
100. 9 
101.1 
101.1 
101.0 


100, 2 
101.6 
100. 3 
103, 0 
115.5 
117.8 
125. 0 
114. 4 
119.5 


1, Compiled from data which relate to the last pay period of the preceding month, 


Seasonally adjusted 


Seasonal Indices... 


Unadjusted ! 


TABLE 28. Non-Durable Manufacturing Employment 
(1949 = 100) 


Jan, 

94.3 96.9 
98. 0 100, 4 
99.5 100.6 
99.3 100.6 
103. 0 104, 9 
100. 1 102.7 
104, 2 104.9 
100, 6 101.3 
100. 4 101.0 
99.1 97.6 
98. 6 97.6 
98.6 97.6 
98.5 97.5 
98, 2 97.7 
98.0 97.5 
98. 0 98. 0 
98.3 98. 3 
98, 1 98.1 
93.5 94.6 
96.6: 98. 0 
98.1 98. 2 
97.8 98.1 
101.1 102.5 
98.1 100. 1 
102, 1 102.8 
98.9 99.6 
98.5 99. 1 


96. 8 
98.6 
99.5 
99.9 
104, 4 
101.4 
105. 1 
101.3 
101.4 


97.6 
98.1 
98.1 
98.5 
98.7 
98.5 
98. 0 
98.1 
97.9 


94.5 
96.7 
97.6 
98.4 
103. 0 
99. 9 
103. 0 
99, 4 
99.3 


Mar, May 


96.5 


June 


July 


96.7 

99. 1 
100. 4 
100. 9 
105. 4 
102.1 
104.6 
101.4 
102.7 


98.6 
98.6 
98.6 
98.5 
98.7 
98. 5 
98.5 
98.5 
98.9 


95.3 
CH | 
99.0 
99.4 
104.0 
100. 6 
103.0 
99.9 
101.6 


96.3 
99.3 
100. 3 
100.7 
104.5 
101.7 
104.0 
LOLS 
103, 4 


100. 6 
100.6 
100.6 
100.5 
100.7 
100.5 
101.0 
101.3 
Op a 


96.9 
$9.9 
100.9 
101.2 
105, 2 
102. 2 
105. 0 
102.4 
104.5 


1. Compiled from data which relate to the last pay period of the preceding month. 


105, 7 
106.7 
107.6 
104.9 
108.6] 108.1 


106.7 
107.7 
107.7 
105. 0 


100. 7 
101.9 
98.2 
106, 5 
113.4 
123.0 
119.9 
109, 3 
119.9 


100. 4 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 

100. 1 

100.1 

100. 0 


101a5 
101.8 
98.1 
106. 4 
113.3 
122.9 
120.0 
109, 4 
119.9 


Dec, 


97.5 
99,0 
99.3 
102.8 
101.1 
104.8 
103.1 
102.7 
106, 2 


102.7 
102.1 
101.6 
101.5 
101.2 
100, 5 
100, 0 
99.3 
99.6 


100, 1 
101.1 
100.9 
104, 3 
102.3 
105. 3 
103. 1 
102. 0 
105. 8 


TABLE 29. Construction — Buildings and Structures Employment 
(1949 = 100) 


Description 
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we secccceveecs .4 ta 
oo 23 

.0 +3 

3 ~5 

Be 2 

.8 5 

ik a 
. ee. 3 
) ae 8 
BEASONA] INGICES <oc.ccsccssccscsenee 1947 -9!} 105.9 

| 1948 - 4) 105.9 
1949 9} 105.9 

1950 -4| 105.9 

1951 -7| 105.7 

1952 .T] 105.7 

1953 3} 105.8 

. 1954 4!) 106.4 
1955 -1} 106.6 

| TEC | 1947 8) 91.5 
1948 -3! 103.0 

1949 1) 109.4 

1950 .3| 115.6 

1951 40 227.0 

1952 0} 136.9 

1953 9} 133.3 

.6 

oy 


1. Compiled from data which relate to the last pay period of the preceding month. 


TABLE 30. Mining Employment 
(1949 = 100) 


Description 


: 92.0 
Seasonally adjusted 99.7 
103;:6 
.8| 108.8 
S| | etek 
31 116.6 
.O|} 104.8 
<i bie 
4) 2156 
= : 103.0} 104.0 
BeAsONAl INGICES. 2.1.0... sssescecoess 101.8} 102.3 
101.1} 101.6 
101.1] 100.6 
100. 5} 100.5 
100.0} 100.5 
99.8} 100.3 
99.8) 100.5 
100, 2} 100.8 
.0 “Ws 

Unadjusted! Ppuclns tae menpat canusasceaue 101. 5| 102.0 
; 103. 5) 103.2 
109.0} 109.5 

114.1] 114..3 

118.3) E27s3 

107.8) 105.1 

112.9} 112.7 

.6 2 


1. Compiled from data which relate to the last pay period of the preceding month, 
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TABLE 31. Civilian Labour Force 


(thousands) 
Description 1st Quarter 2nd Quarter 3rd Quarter 4th Quarter 


BEASONAI LY CA CIUSUC CU esccserensescocsadetresseensececVuetaceccrsezJpeccecsstew onde 4, 983 


4,981 
5, 182 
5, 169 
5, 242 


SCASOMAL Indl COS fois eccace co cerccecectoescctce sk sock enna ccceiaten se utetoconaues 


MT Rre CRUISE © cc soca: SORe. bce Svein cectaeeo ns cack ews nooo 


1, Middle month in each quarter, 


TABLE 32. Civilian Labour Force — Non-Agricultural 


(thousands) 


Description 1st Quarter 2nd Quarter 3rd Quarter 4th Quarter 


PEBSONAIT Y sAd]UStCUhee-costossataciacetcs suet ce cee aaecoecexeeen ree 


3, 846 
3, 934 
4, 080 
4,158 


HCASONA EIN COS Somes ecccoske coerce sooo core eee tor eae 


Unadjusted ! 


TT HORT ORCS Eee OOOO OSE E EE TOO HEE H TOTEM ORE HTD ESE D ODEO EES O Ose enccseeoesescuee 


1. Middle month in each quarter. 
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TABLE 33, Persons With Jobs — Non-Agricultural 


(thousands ) 


RENIN MILAN AE Gc 2s, 255 ean hy rare stun cause veusddvacdetetcdes 


EEE eo 


} 1. Middle month in each quarter. 


. TABLE 34. Persons With Jobs — Construction 


(thousands ) 
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ist Quarter 2nd Quarter 3rd Quarter 4th Quarter 


3, 753 
3, 820 
3, 930 
4, 033 
4,196 
4,359 
4, 375 
4,326 
4,631 


101.4 
101.4 
101, 2 
101.0 
100, 9 
101.0 
101.1 
101.3 
101.3 


3, 806 
3, 873 
3,977 
4,073 
4, 234 
4, 403 
4,423 
4, 382 
4,691 


Ist Quarter 2nd Quarter 3rd Quarter 4th Quarter 


244 
280 
335 
331 
349 
356 
356 
336 
359 


105. 0 
105. 2 
104, 2 
102.9 
101.1 
99.9 
99.6 
99.9 
99.9 


256 
295 
349 
341 
353 
356 
355 
336 
359 


NN Ed eet SGI fos ss csc niccca toc Savas cs onstcaiasovennovbneansonendies 


NPR T EAN SUPA USCS Br cts eos ch arann ceoncendansacinteevapsasececwes oe 


SEY a ee 


Pet -€ 


1. Middle month in each quarter. 


254 
291 
328 


272 
302 
311 
346 
349 
348 
357 
343 
382 


105. 0 
105, 2 
105. 0 
104.9 
104.9 
104.9 
105. 1 
105, 1 
105.4 


286 
318 
327 
363 
366 
365 
375 
361 
403 
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TABLE 35. Paid Workers — Non- Agricultural 


(thousands) 
Seasonally adjusted). 2), tec tescon oes eee elena eee 1947 3, 164 Selon 3, 169 3, 185 
1948 Bin, BAAS: 3h, eet Sy aoe SATS 
1949 3, 254 3 Sys 3, 341 Spouse 
1950 3,347 3,415 3,458 3, 500 
1951 Bi SpAr| 3,611 3,636 3, 666 
1952 Sh THORS 3, 786 3, 784 3, 820 
1953 3,812 3, 849 3 HOLT 3, 856 
1954 3, 774 3,795 3, 826 3, 826 
1955 3, 839 oy OD 4,120 4,115 
SCASOMAleInNGiCe Siseres cee ese pr kere comes ee ea ee EU 1947 98.1 99.6 100.5 101.8 
1948 97.9 99.8 100.4 101.8 
1949 97.8 100.1 100.4 101.6 
1950 97.9 100.4 100.5 101s 
1951 98.0 100.4 100.6 101s 
1952 98.0 100.0 100.8 101.0 
1953 98.1 99.7 101.0 10tat 
1954 98.1 99.5 LOWS 10133 
1955 98.1 99.5 101.1 LOS 
ROMAGIUS COU Mice 85 a eee ten ee ete 1947 3, 104 3, 139 SGD 3, 242 
1948 33, 1) 3), AS) 3,205 3, 334 
1949 3, L82 3), BAS) 3, 354 3, 432 
1950 Bh PAT 3, 429 Staley 3, 546 
1951 3, 554 Bh. ass 3,658 3,106 
1952 3, 634 3, 786 3, 814 3, 858 
1953 3, 740 3, 837 3,956 3, 898 
1954 3, TOI 3 10 3, 868 3, 876 
1955] 3, 766 3,935 4,165 4, 168 


1. Middle month in each quarter. 


Description 


Seasonally adjusted................ 1947 


Seasonal Indices 


Unadjusted! 


1. This series became availaple on a monthl 
vailable. To obtain an unadjusted series that 
quarterly survey dates was !nade on the basis o 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


TASLE 36. Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
(Thousands) 


131 
LOT 
253 


144.1 
143.7 
143.3 


189 
283 
363 


oa 


120 
208 
250 


151.0 
151.3 
151.8 


181 
315 
379 


ue 


115 
211 
263 


Lor.0 
151.8 
152.3 


174 
321 
401 


122 
223 
238 


136.4 
137.2 
137.3 


167 
306 
327 


132 
247 
236 


STeuk 
88.4 
90.2 


115 
218 
213 


129 
264 
224 


91 
186 
157 


135 
254 
220 


91 
172 
150 


147 
276 
208 


63.4 
63.3 
63.1 


93 
175 
131 


140 
219 
230 


60.7 
60.3 
60.1 


85 
168 
138 


y basis as of November 1952. Prior to this date only quarterly surveys were a-_ 
is sufficiently jong for developing a seasonal pattern, interpolation between these 
f the Live Applicants for Employ:nent series. 


129 
188 
245 
198 


102.5 
102.0 
101.5 
101.0 


132 
192 
248 
200 
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TABLE 37. Live Applications for Employment 


(thousands) 


Description 


Seasonally adjusted ....0000.. 


324 
Mengonel INdiCes: 2.2... .c.c.c0see: 


107.7 
111.0 
117. 4 
123. 7 
125. 3 
122.9 
121. 9 


O 0) -IJ-1-1-3 J 
weoOrnwun 
COUN POO 


ORDWOOW DO 


UPL TUSS GEC: weer: aioe oct aes otaencs 


274 
227 
269 
316 
439 
466 
395 


ee ee er 
CBHODORO 
WwWonouw-] 


231 


Description 


Seasonally adjusted .............. 


mArmoncoero 
NorFOoOOoU- 


Seasonal Indices £6!....4:..i.ci. 1947 


1948 

1949 4 101.0 | 101.0 4 .0 : : 
1950 v4 101.0 | 101.0 4 .0 . 
1951 .4 101.0 | 101.0 4 .0 7 
1952 4 101.0 | 101.0 4 .0 - 
1953 .4 101.0 | 101.0 4 .0 - 
1954 .8 100. 8 | 100. 8 .3 .8 
1955 .8 100. 8 | 100. 8 .3 .8 , 


SY: EST, Se le 


1. Compiled from data which relate to the last pay period of the preceding month. 
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TABLE 39. Average Hours Worked Per Week in Non-Durable Goods Manufacturing 


Description 


Seasonally adjusted .............. 


Seasonal] Indices .............00.... 


[CNET E TPN) 2c Mae a ne Sa 


1. Compiled from data which relate to the last pay period of the preceding month. 


TABLE 40. Total Labour Income! 
(Million dollars) 


Description Jan, Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June Dec, 

Seasonally adjusted? ............ 1947 483 492 498 503 508 512 560 
1948 556 567 563 574 586 599 631 

1949 632 633 634 639 640 652 660 

1950 654 658 667 668 680 693 740 

1951 760 759 776 793 807 816 853 

1952 870 879 894 888 894 889 946 

1953 967 956 957 977 980 979 983 

1954 979 984 980 986 990] 1,001 1, 024 

1955/ 1,017| 1,021} 1,022] 1,040] 1,061] 1, 081 1, 106 

Seasonal Indices (Implicit) .. 1947] 97.3 97.2 | 97.0) 96.6) 99.0) 101.0 100.7 
1948} 97.3] 97.2] 97.0] 97.0! 98.8] 100.8 100.6 

1949) 97.2]! 97.0] 97.0] 97.0] 98.9] 100.9 100. 6 

1950) 96,8) 96.7] 96.9] 97.3] 99.1] 100.9 100. 8 

1951} 97.1] 97.1] 96.9] 96.7] 98.6] 100.7 101.1 

1952) 97.2} 97.3} 96.9] 97.0] 98.9] 100.8 100.7 

1953} 97.1} 97.1] 97.0] 97.1! 99.0! 100.6 101.0 

1954/ 97.0} 97.1] 97.0] 97.3] 99.0] 100.8 100. 9 

1955) 97.0} 97.1] 97.1] 97.2] 98.9! 100.8 101.0 

Wins mered Glee ed 1947 470 478 483 486 503 517 564 
1948 541 551 546 557 579 604 635 

1949 614 614 615 620 633 658 664 

1950 633 636 646 650 674 699 146 

1951 738 737 752 767 796 822 862 

1952 846 855 866 861 884 896 953 

1953 939 928 928 949 970 985 993 

1954] 950} 955] 951 959] 980] 1,009 1, 033 

1955 986 991 992 | 1,011] 1,049] 1, 090 1,117 


1. This series is in process of being revised. 
2. Seasonal adjustment computed by Labour and Prices Division, D.B.S. 
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TABLE 41, Total Retail Trade! 
(Million dollars) 


Seasonally adjusted 1947| 523.0 570.4! 598.7| 590.1] 572.7; 633.3! 595.3 
1948} 632.5 644.5) 645.4) 650.7| 684.0) 671.1) 676.4 

1949| 685.3 721.1] 712.7) 720.3) 732.1] 715.2) 737.6 

1950) 737.5 815.8) 816.3) 836.5) 817.5! 834.9] 867.3 

1951| 865.6 872.9} 882.9} 907.3) 871.1) 905.3) 900.5 

1952} 911.4 952.8! 982.8} 958.0} 982.6/1,015.9| 978.7 

1953| 992.2 1,004.2/1,006.4| 986.3] 1,034.0| 1,008.9/1,015.8 

1954| 979.1 1,034.0] 999.0] 992.8} 989.0) 975.7/1,013.6 

1955|1,038.5 1, 105.6/ 1,083.7) 1,112.0) 1, 102. 1| 1,066.3) 1,093.4 

Seasonal Indices 1947 82.0 99.8, 100.5; 106.0| 108.3! 106.1) 116.8 
(Implicit). 1948| 80.9 101.0} 100.1| 105.5! 107.5] 103.8) 117.6 
1949 |}. 80.6 101.8} 100.0} 105.5} 105.6) 102.4! 117.8 

1950 80.4 102.4) 100.4) 105.2} 103.2} 100.1) 114.7 

1951 80.3 101.7; 100.1! 103.6] 101.9} 102.4) 115.4 

1952 81.0 100.9} 100.0) 101.8} 101.3) 102.1) 114.1 

1953 51,2 101.4; 100.6) 102.1; 102.0) 103.5; 115.4 

1954 81.9 99.1 99.5) 101.9} 103.1] 103.9) 118.7 

1955 81.0 100.6 98.8} 100.9} 102.1| 102.7) 117.9 

Unadjusted (includ- 1947| 429.0 569.3| 601.8) 625.3) 620.2 671.9] 695.1 
ing working day 1948! 511.9 651.0; 646.1) 686.3) 735.6] 696.5) 795.6 
adjustment). 1949| 552.2 734.4) 712.5) 760.0) 773.3) 732.2) 868.7 
1950} 593.0 835.0} 819.2} 879.6) 844.0| 835.6) 994.8 

1951} 694.9 887.7| 883.4) 939.7] 887.3] 927.0/1,039.3 

1952] 738.5 : : parie 2014, , 961.6] 983.2) 975.5) 995.5|/ 1,036.9) 1,116.4 

1953} 805.4 4 |927.7|1, 034.3 |1, 106.1]1, 113.2]1,017.9/ 1,012.7] 1,006.91 1,055.0) 1,044. 1/ 1,172.2 

1954} 802.0 908.1/1, 029.5 /1,070.7|1,064.6|1,024.4) 994.0] 1,011. 2|1,020.0) 1,013, 7| 1, 202.7 

1955] 840.1 .8 |882.0}1, 101.0 |1, 124.0] 1, 189.2/1, 112.3 1,071. 1] 1,121.8) 1, 125.4) 1, 094. 6) 1, 289.6 


1. This series is in process of being revised. 


TABLE 42, Grocery and Combination Store Sales! 


(million dollars) 


easonally adjusted ................ 1947 at 96.4 95.8 | 101.8 | 101.0 | 100.0 | 107.2] 102.3 
? dw 1948 .7 | 110.2] 115.5 | 115.5 | 115.5 | 121.3] 116.3] 117.9 
1949 .1]| 120.5] 126.0 | 122.9 | 124.6 | 125.7] 124.5] 129.6 
1950 5 .2| 136.1] 135.1 | 133.6 | 138.7| 136.9 | 139.6] 143.9 
1951 ‘a .2| 163.3 | 157.3 | 160.7 | 169.1 | 158.6] 167.4] 167.5 
1952 .9 .6 | 165.6 | 167.9 | 179.0 | 164.7 | 172.2] 176.8] 162.7 
1953 0 .5 | 178.7 | 179.4 | 179.3 | 176.2 | 185.2] 178.7] 184.0 
1954 9 .7 | 185.6 | 208.1 | 185.4 | 189.5 | 192.0] 191.6] 193.4 
1955 A | .0 | 201.0 | 198.5 | 194.2 | 205.9 | 201.3] 204.9 | 208.2 
.0 .8 | 103.6 | 100.8 | 102.3 | 99.8] 101.9 | 103.0] 106.0 
ee ee etree ine a -1| 103.9 | 102.9 | 98.6 | 100.6 | 102.2} 99.1} 108.1 
1949 9 -5 | 105.5 | 103.1] 98.1 | 101.3] 100.6| 96.6} 109.1 
1950 3 .4 1106.2 | 102.4] 98.2 |102.2| 97.5] 97.2] 110.0 
1951 .0 .8 | 106.0 | 101.0 | 98.3 ]|102.0|] 97.7} 99.0] 109.5 
1952 8 -8| 105.6 | 99.9} 99.2]100.8| 98.8] 99.8] 108.8 
1953 .0 .5 1104.4] 99.7| 99.7 | 99.7] 101.9] 98.7] 108.7 
1954 .0 -0 | 104.0 | 100.0 | 99.5] 99.8] 104.0} 96.5} 108.9 
1955 2 '2 | 104.2 | 101.4 | 98.4 | 100.0] 104.2| 96.2} 109.1 
i i a .5 | 99.9! 96.6 | 104.1 | 100.8] 101.9 | 110.4] 108.4 
al ae ee ea 4 a "7 1114.5 | 118.8 | 113.9 | 116.2 | 124.0 | 115.3 | 127.5 
1949 3 .3 | 127.1 | 129.9 | 120.6 | 126.2] 126.5} 120.3 141.4 

: 1950 3 “9 1144.5 | 138.4 | 131.2 | 141.9 | 133.5] 135.7] 158. 
1951 -o ‘9 1173.1 | 158.8 | 158.0 |172.5 | 154.9] 165.7 | 183.4 
1952 9 "7 | 174.9 | 167.7 | 177.6 | 166.0 | 170.1 | 176.4 | 177.0 
1953 6 "g | 186.6 | 178.8 | 178.8 | 175.7 | 188.7] 176.4 | 200.0 
1954 ii "2 | 193.0 | 208.1 | 184.5 | 189.1 | 199.7} 184.9 210.6 

1955 9 "9 | 209.4 | 201.3 | 191.1 | 205.9 | 209.8) 197.1 | 227. 


1. This series is in process of being revised. 
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Description 


Seasonally adjusted 


Seasonal] Indices 
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TABLE 43. General Store Sales! 


(million dollars) 


Unadjusted (including working 1947 
day adjustment) 


ie 


Seasonally adjusted 


Seasonal Indices 


Description 


Unadjusted (including working 1947 
day adjustment). 


If 


This series is in process of being revised. 


Jan. Feb. bee Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. 
ee LOL } VOZed 34.7 535i6/ 7 Bik Ul BOToE|L Roo. + Sra well Gkeeyln Behe ze 38.9 35.9 
1948) V36eG |) 300) 386.8 Bilin 37.9 B05 4 || SS Siete Stel SKA I! S8.24| lew 
1949 | 40.6 89,0 139. Oulmnd2,c0n| bee Oconee o Ol mee 40.8} 40.0] 41.3; 39.4] 40.4 
1950)| “39.24 38.95) 3856 39.25) S380} (4001 |= 40585) 40525 a4 100 ees9.78 1) 4 Os eae 
1951) 40.7] 43.0) 42.9] 42.9| 42.8} 44.5] 43.6] 42.7] 44.7] 43.6] 44.8] 45.4 
1952} 45.6) 45.2] 46.8 44,9} 44.9} 44.3} 44.1 AG.2 || 43.597 144.8)) 45.375 4322 
1953 | 43.6) 43.4] 43.0] 43.6] 44.1 44.6] 43.4 43.19) 143. Olmedo. on) S2008 4300 
1954 43.7 | 43.6) 41.6) 438.0), 42071) «41. 95) 44005 4leo 42525 erd2.G 42.9 | apes 
1955 | 44.9| 42.8| 41.5|] 44.9] 42.6) 44.3) 46.8; 40.6] 44.7] 44.0] 44.3] 43.8 
eee eee 1947| 76.4) 79.2 82. 8 93.9) LOTS3s LOK. 2) PELs 10922) | A009. 8 sOsaT || 104228 eon 
1948 | 76.3}; 79.1 82.7 93.8] 107.2 | 107.1} 110.8] 108.9 | 109.6] 108.7] 103.4 | 112.6 
1949} 75.6}; 79.8 83.6 93.4] 106.7] 107.3 | 110.3 | 108.9) 109.4] 107.9] 103.0] 113.9 
1950|} 75.6; 80.5/] 84.2 93.2} 106.6 |} 107.6} 109.6 | 109.3 | 109.1] 106.8] 103.1) 114.2 
1951 | 26.2) 81.0)" 84.4 |) 93.2 1} S070 LORS | 109505) 109438) 10S. Si 05.15) LOS. orlmitong 
EVAN MIG CEN Schl e teres 7 93,4 | 107.8 |) 108.2 15108. 7) P0085 | 105.25) 9104.85)" 1082.9) | tio 
1953} 78.6} 82.1 84. 8 93,5) (8108.3) 408.45) OSLO Tit On! 04 TimOd one tO2Ontiaant 
1954 | 79.0) 82.5; 84.9) 93.7] 108.8] 108.5] 108.4 | 111.3} 104.8} 104.6 99.4 | 114.2 
1955 | 79.2) 82.9}| 85.1 93.6) 108.9 | 108.5 | 108.3 | 111.1] 104.7} 104.5] 99.2) 114.1 
DES PRG PRS I GHG IP SERENE Sir Chil Sia 39.1 39.7 Stel | 40.5 |. 3956 
1948} 27.9] 29.3; 30.4] 34.8] 40.6; 39.8] 41.7] 41.2] 41.6 4250) 89yo8|tee2ae 
1949} 30.7 BiletSh| AIBIE Th 39.7) 42.9] 41.8) 44.5] 44.4 43.8] 44.6} 40.6] 46.0 
EOSO0i (29860) T8Ieisal S245 4) 36.05) ee So aoe cel eae acme 43.9) 44.7] 42.5] 42.3] 47.4 
1951 31.0 | 34.8) 36.2) 40.0) 45.8) 47.95) 4725) 46.771 948.5 4605) 46.51 bien 
1952 35.3} 36.9] 39.6] 41.9] 48.4] 47.9] 47.9 51.0! 46.2] 46.9] 47.1]. 49.3 
1953") 34.3)| 35.6) 36.5)|) 40.8) |) 47584) “48.455 4720) (48575 45.9 lea 5) Salas 4a ee 
1954 | 34.5 56. Olle aoa3 40.3; 46.5] 45.5] 48.6] 46.0] 44.2! 44.9) 42.6] 48.5 
NOB) || Soy |! BSE5o |) By, s : 42.0} 46.4] 48.1 50.7] 45.1 46.8] 46.0] 43.9 50. 0 
This series is in process of being revised. 
TABLE 44. Department Store Sales! 
(million dollars) 
Jan, Feb. Mar. Apr. May June | July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Dec. 
Retr 3 1947 53. 1 61.51) 160.3 O2u3 tl 2 55,5} 59.8 59, 1 60.5 54.3} 64.1 59.2 
1948] 61.6] 63.7] 64.2] 62.6] 64.3 65.8| 64.8] 66.9] 65.0} 70.3] 68.5] 68.0 
O48 696 1 6959 | ONS) 3.18) e2eS ee OsG | mee Le On PE 2eed |) de Os| | Wikevcu|nmmoee: 
1950; 69.8] 69.0) -70.3 6766: T1lo3 | T2a9iy wW6s 7 73.9" 76.10) 7459) %4s8i| “76n0 
9517) T7681 79.01 “T6.8) 979.7) "74.99 -T3.4) “HSC V8.8 873.8) Tesi Tésnn name 
HOS2Z AGS 5)! N78. OP 80 ite 82.1 84.4] 80.0} 86.6 84, 4 86.7) |!) 64, 20 oono 
1953 |. 85.5| 83.5] 86.1 82.3] 85.8) 85.6) 86.7 8de10 | 8D..9)|| 85563)» CuO moodle 
1954) 84.7} 87.3] 86.0 89.5) 84.8; 87.1 88.8] 89.9] 88.3 88.4] 87.9 91.0 
NO55a) S92595 S89N3 | Ol. Gileose 1 93.0)| “93.2)) (96.9'|) “94.8 1102, 1 98.3 9873) eoue 
aes ee a 1947; 69.5] 77.2] 96.0] 103.0] 100.6 95.4] 70.6] 80.2) 110.0; 117.0} 130.9} 149.9 
1948; 69.5] 177.2 96.0) 103.0] 100.6} 95.4] 70.8] 80.0] 107.8] 116.0] 130.0] 153.8 
1949} 70.5] 78.0} 94.2] 102.2] 100.3 9956 ad. Sc OsOre 106.100) 114025) 1S ae bGes 
1950; 71.5] 79.3] 92.9] 100.9] 100.0] 95.7] 72.1 SOsOn LOS 69)| L261) Lo2n4a lioness 
1951 Aae At 8056) “9157 1) 899.2) 19928) 6529 ee Sl ws LOZ. val 1stO.9)| elSsi6) moons 
WE BVA || 7S ey) Sale By hl. a 97.9} 99.8} 76.3] 73.1 81.5] 101.3] 109.3] 134.9] 159.8 
UBS || SS || tales 90.5} 96.9; 99.8] 96.6] 173.1 81.8/ 100.9} 108.9] 134.1] 160.9 
1954/ 73.9] 81.8) 90.0] 96.9] 99.9] 96.8] 73.1 82.0} 100.9} 108.9] 134.9] 160.8 
1955/ 74.3] 82.2] 86.0] 97.1| 100.2] 97.2] 73.4 82c0)/) 1015.25) 10922)" 135e3) et Giees 
36.9] 47.5 57.9 53.9] 57.5) 53.0] 42,2} 47.49°66.:61°°63,6 16183, 97 aaae 
1948} 42.8] 49.2] 61.6] 64.5 64.7) 62.8] 45.9 DoecDiimn Osu 81.6} 89,0] 104.6 
1949| 49.1 o4.5/ 66.8) 75,4) T2205) i677" 50.) 57, 5:|"" 76.6 83.4 93.5] 114.8 
1950} 49.9 04.70) 65,3) G52) 91.31) 69.8) 5553 59.5/ 79.0} 84.4 99.1] 120:0 
1951 56.6} 63.7] 70.4| 79.1] 74.8] 70.4 D080} 59.91 975.8) T9.d | 10254 12086 
1952 BP BREE vila at 76.1 81.9} 81.3 58.0) 7056) 985.5) 94,9 11 3a6rl mlsoae 
Wey! Gist A 68.2; 77.9| 79.8| 85.6] 82.7| 63.41 70.0] ~86.7| 93.41] 116.7) sain 
1954} 62.6] 71.41 77.4] 86.7) 84.7 84.3) 64.9} 73.7 89.1 96.3] 118.6] 146.4 
1955} 69.0} 73.4] 78.8] 90.4] 93.2] 90.6] 71.1 78. 2)/ "102, 3 107.3 | 133.0) stom 
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TABLE 45. Variety Store Sales! 


(Million dollars) 


Description 


1. This series is in process of being revised. 


TABLE 46. Motor Vehicle Dealer Sales! 


(Million dollars) 


Description 


Seasonally adjusted .............. 1947 


OP UH OOH PU 


Bensonal Indices .bii.cssissecss~s 1947 


Unadjusted (including working 1947 
day adjustment). 1948 


rei | 
.5 
oe 
6 
oT 
.0 
9 
.9 
4 
6 
.9 
me | 
-6 
.3 
.3 
6 
-6 
.6 


BAwAtIOnwubp Pw ou-r0 


1. This series is in process of being revised. 


Liss 1256 Pes 
sis ek 13.0 .6 
14.1 13.6 9 
13.4 1a0°7 .6 
16.7 16.7 4 
1e.8 he Rae oa 
17.8 18.7 .6 
19.4 19.2 a 
18-8 wow ak 
BORSA! INGICES. §....c.5-0scsccecee 1947 82.0 99.0 50 
64.3 84.9 98.9 0 
63.4 74.0 Re 94.0 
62.6 80.1 93.6 
62.5 85,2 OT 
62.5 dee 91.7 
62.8 83.1 51.3 
63. 1 sae | 91.1 
63.4 WO52 91.3 
Unadjusted (including working 1947 6.8 8.2 9.3 1 Ue es Ste etOy 
day adjustment.) 1948 roam § 9.3 i 12.8 Pie ae 
1949 8.9 9.8 10.4 Povo -l ee 
1950 8.7 O06 21027 ies eiG Tew hy 
' 1951 9.5 Oe eta 2 15.6 «2 Ph, 
1952} 10.5 Dangers 14.1 16.8 Ore 6, 
1953]; 12.0 3.4 14.8 1837 16. 
1954; 12.0 See] 14.2 19.0 16. 
LO5oIe La. 6 4.2 14.5 19.5 ia 


stl gc aah sed Tee hel ae el coe [Eenee eww 
PIR POP UOG® NOr-10W0-jr 


Ce PO ee we Gre) ae 
NOOIIMDMDwWOoN -i 


Were WOWMOO NOHLDUODOF-] 


WHODKHWRhOWU 
aR WWrHOaPwWO 


KP Op Or; ® LOH LO 


wWwwoooraowmouw CSOCOMONNWUWH 


DRO eR pe ee 
KH OWDODYS Wh 
Nf 11-197 OWw-] 


reo. | war. | aor. | aay | June | aay | aus | sent. | oot. | Hor 


AOCOWRHROOMDS 


ol 
0 
3 
ol 
ane 
4 
.3 
ok 
4 
>) 
8 
eo 
9 
6 
ay 
-9 
a | 


FoOwu-INowo ONmNAUAUW-I 


WOOOKUGYNA 
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Dec. 
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Description 
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TABLE 47. New Passenger Car Sales! 


Seasonally adjusted 


Seasonal Indices 


ae ceescscccsccoscoee 


Unadjusted (including work- 
ing day adjustment) 


1. This series is in process of being revised. 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


= 

oO 
Sen sie Verena tale See mene TEES Sains 
Date Pe HOD -l OMnWacanugor = OpOmP IM 


ST at 
18.3 


(Million dollars) 


64.5 
93. 5 


100. 3 
104.0 
110.9 
118.9 
126.6 
135.3 
141.0 
144.5 
B45, 2 


21.5 
21.5 


91.3 
118.0 


LL9. 0 


123.0 


130. 9 
25. 6 


2. Source: Sales of New Motor Vehicles and Motor Vehicle Financing. 


77, 1 
64.4 
93.6 


PLS} 
110.9 
112.9 
114.7 
112.8 
111.9 
111.2 
Pi1..0 
110. 8 


25.4 
21.1 


TABLE 48. Commercial Vehicle Sales! 
(Million dollars) 


70. 3 
67..4 
102.7 
85, 1 
82.7 
80. 6 
78.2 
75.7 
76.3 
qu L 
S17 
84, 4 


a apt 
19st 


74. 8 


28. 2 
29.0 


75.5 
30, 2 


68.5 


Description June Dec, 

Seasonally adjusted .............. 1947 9.5 al 10.8 ale ees 11.9 
1948 1289 532 Tale 3! 9.9 ol! Pe ile) ead 

1949 Lae 14.0 14. 3 L250 14..4 16.4 13.9 alisy, Yi 

1950 E75 Syib Od ere 24.0 21.8; 20.2 19.5 19.5 

1951 PAU SP) POE 7 Dil Pie 19) Pes Pd PRA) Aah C! 23.8 

1952 24. 4 PASE! 23.0) $26.0 PEO Bere 24.9 20.6 

1953 22.8 20.9 20.9] 20.1 20.9 21.4 20.4 19.9 

1954 15.4 1525 14.3 16.3 P39 1324) gloss L552 

1955 18.4 APS TS 22.4 PASS) |) PR rate, al ine 22.2 

Seasonal] Indices...............c.000 1947) 379350) 989.6) Lt253) et 2053 a2 5. Sime etoe Onl LOO. 85.6} 105.7} 100.7 87.6 (3355) 
1948 7 955on) (S96 it. Oi LZONS le koro lone) LOOkT Shays tey TOY 7A TNO RZ, 87.6 715.9 

1949 7955) (89.6) 202.83) 12028) fb 2oeSil) 115. 81) 1100.77) argo. On meLOO. 7) mL OOlne 87.6 75.0 

1950} 79.5) 89.6) 112.8] 120.8] 125.8 < 75. 5 

1951 79.5) 89,6 |) 112.8 | 1208) 125.8 Toso 

1952} 79.5 8926) 112.8 120538 25.8 Lay) 

4953.) (76.4) 89,41) 112,61, 121,61 131, 7 75. 4 

1954| 71.6 SOR lee Ole bes. Oller oge one 

1955| 67.9 Si Pall Bie td) SAB ol} alshlat: 76.0 

Unadjusted? (including work- 1947 8.5 8.9 LOSS 1225 he 9 9.6 9.0 
ing day adjustment) 1948 9.7 10.3 15. 0 LGN a 16%2 8.5 1333 
1949 11.6 14 0ileL Geol 18..3 £952 0.9 11.9 

1950 12.6 12-8 16.5] 18.6 Delta) 0.5 14.8 

1951 1072 Gil eek 26.9 25.9 PAS). 15) 8.4 18.0 

1952 Wi. 5 19.0 24.7 aed 30.8 PASS: 15, 6 

MIR) alee  PAg eS ee 30.8 30.0 8.2 Lo0 

1954 g BA: a oes Boos 21.0 20. 4 4.8 11.5 

1955 LOE 2 20 13.7) 22.7 24, 2 4.6 16.9 


1. This series is in process of being revised. 


2. Source: Sales of New Motor Vehicles and Motor Vehicle Financing. 
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TABLE 49, Garage and Filling Station Sales! 


(million dollars) 


_ Seasonally adjusted «0.0.0.0... 19ST 29, 2 930.4 29.4] 29.1] 29.7] 30.0 29.8} 30.8] 29.9] 29.7] 31.8 
7 1948 | 32.9] 33.9] 33.9] 39.7 34.7) 34.6] 34.0] 34.2] 34.6 36.0} 35.3] 34.6 
‘ 1949 36.0] 35.5| 36.2] 37.9 37.4] 37.3] 38.0] 38.3] 38.7 38.9} 38.0] 38.8 
1950} 37.4/ 37.0| 36.9] 37.5 37.3} 37.6] 38.7] 39.2] 38.9 37.9] 39.0] 39.7 
1951 | 39.9] 40.1] 39.4] 39.8 39.5} 39.5] 39.9] 38.3] 39.8 39.9; 40.4) 41.3 
1952} 41.5] 41.5] 42.9] 42.4 41.7) 41,8) 41.2) 42.31) 41.9 43.8} 42.5] 41.7 
1953} 42.9/ 44.5] 46.3] 45.7 47.0} 47.1! 47.0] 47.4] 46.9 46.5| 48.2] 47.8 
1954} 53.3] 53.3] 52.5] 51.9 53.2] 51.9] 52.9] 51.6] 51.9 92.8] 52.6] 53.0 
1955 | 54.0] 52.9] 51.9] 53.1 54.1] 56.0] 56.7] 51.9] 56.3 94.8] 54.6] 55.2 


Seasonal Indices ................ 1947}. 75.3] 76.1| 79.6] 96,2 106.0) 114.2} 120.2] 120.7] 112.2 109.9) 101.2} 88.4 
1948 | 75.3] 76.1] 79.6] 96.2 106.0) 114.2} 120.2] 119.9} 112.7 110.0} 99.6] 90,3 
1949} 75.1] 76.4] 79.6] 98,4 105.7] 114.1] 120.2] 118.7] 112.7 109.4} 98.5] 91.2 
1950 | 76.0] 77.9] 80.5! 99.5 106.2) 113.8] 120.1] 117.1 | 112.3 108.4] 97.0] 91.2 
1951 | 77.5] 79.4] 82.5] 99.8 107.1} 113.5] 118.8] 115.7] 111.9 107.4} 95.7] 90.8 
1952 | 79.6) 81.3] 84.1] 100.3 108.2 / 113.0] 116.9] 115.6 | 108.6 107.3} 95.0} 90.5 
1953 | 80.8] 82.3] 84.5] 100.3 109.0} 112.3] 115.6] 115.5 | 107.8] 107.2 94.7) 90.1 
1954} 81.6] 82.9] 83.2] 100.6] 109.8 111.8) 115.7-) 115.8 | 106.1 | 107.4] 94.9| 90, 2 
1955} 82.1] 83.8] 82.7] 100.7] 109.8 111.5] 115.6] 115.9 | 106.0} 107.7 


Unadjusted (including working 1947! 22.0 23.1|/ 23.4] 28.0] 31.5] 34.3 35.8 | 37.2] 33.6] 32.6. 
day adjustment), 1948 | 24.8] 25,8] 27.0] 31.5] 36.8 39.5} 40.9| 41.0] 39.0] 39.6 
10497) 527.0) 27.1). 28.8]. 37.3]. 39.5 42.6; 45.7] 45.5] 43.6] 42.6 
1950} 28.4] 28.8] 29.7] 37.3] 39.6 42.8) 46.5] 45.9] 43.7] 41.1 
1951} 30.9] 31.8] 32.5] 39.7] 42.3 44.8) 47.4] 44.3] 44.5] 42.9 
£9921) 80.0 4.038307) 936.1% 42,21. 45.4 47.2| 48.2] 48.9] 45.5] 47.0 
1953 | 34.7] 36.6] 39.1] 45.8] 51.2 52.8/ 54.3] 54.7] 49.8] 49,9 
1954 | 43.5] 44.2) 43.7] 52.2] 58.4 36.04 461.2) -50.7% “S5.11 56:4 
1955 | 44.3] 44.3] 42.9] 53.5] 59.4 | 62.4] 65.5] 60.2] 59.7] 59.0 


1. This series is in process of being revised. 


TABLE 50. Clothing Stores Sales’? 


(million dollars) 


justed ............ 47 35.2] 37.5] 36.4] 36.0] 39,2 35.0) 42.7] 38.1 
me i943 20.7), 21.0) 80.6) 41.3) 41.4 45.6] 42.4] 42.3 
1949 48.0) 43.7] 43.8] 44.5] 43,0 43.2) 42.6] 42.9 
1950 43.8} 40.9} 42.4} 43.1] 43.3 43.3} 43.9) 45.6 
1951 48.4) 47.9] 49.4] 48.8] 49,1 46.9} 50.1] 50.4 
1952 49.8) 51.4] 51.8] 51.4] 55.8 595.3} 54.6] 52.7 
1953 01.0) 56.0) 53.9]. 54.7] 53.2 93.7] 52.8] 54.3 
1954 48.7} 50.9} 50.4] 54.7) 52.6 90.8} 50.7} 51.3 
1955 53.3} 54.1] 51.9] 56.0] 52.0 52.7} 54.1] 54 
ascon i i 106.3/ 105.1) 108.5| 87.5] 80.1 113.1) 114.1] 147. 
Saas i948 102.9} 104.8] 108.1] 88.8] 79.5 111.6} 112.5 he 
1949 114.6} 104.3] 108.4| 88.8] 78.8 110.0) 112.2 oo 
1950 107.3| 103.4} 108.3| 88.2] 79.0 108.3] 113.7 oy 
1951 102.1] 103.8] 107.7] 86.9] 79.0 106.4/ 114.4 oe 
1952 109.4; 103.9} 106.8; 85.6; 79.0 106. 0 re Ly 
1953 103.1; 103.4] 105.8/ 85.4] 79.1 107.1; 113, a 
1954 113.1} 102.8] 105.2] 85.6] 75.1 107.3} 111.6 oy 
1955 107.5} 95.9) 105.8| 86.6] 79.4 108.0; 110.9} 169. 


39.6} 48.7] 56. 


: 31.4 
37.4] 39.4] 39.5] 31.5 50.9} 47.7} 64. 


Unadjusted (including working 1947 GP aires ait ae ah Saal Soa 


_ day adjustment) 1948 


“AWD. -I1e2MHMVOnN NNMOWF DOW bo 


65 
55.0; 45.6] 47.5] 39.5] 33.9 47.5| 47.8 . 
‘ 1950 47.0} 42.3] 45.9] 38.0] 34.2 46.9 = : a 
1951 49.4| 49.7] 53.2] 42.4] 38.8 49.9 gs Be 
1952 94.5} 53.4} 55.3) 44.0] 44.1 4 : by 4 
1953 52.6) 57.9} 57.0] 46. i = : a oT cat oe 
pee 55.1} 52.3} 53.0] 46. . atlas ata 


57.3} 51.9] 54.9} 48.5] 41.3 
4 ies 


. This series is in process of being revised. ee ei ; hort 
2. Includes ‘‘Men’s Clothing,” “‘Family Clothing,’’ and ‘‘Women’s Clothing”’. 
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TARLE 51. Shoe ‘Store Sales! 


(million dollars) 


soca nw] [a [mw [ome] | oe Po] om [or 
Seasonally adjusted .............. 1947 6.8 telO Teel 6.5 ao Temes elo Sea 8.7 Tee Sa2 Het 
1948 7.8 Sei Sri 7.8 So Tints! 8.4 le ac 8.6 Lise? Sao 

1949 8.6 8.4 9.3 9.6 Saul 8.6 8.6 8.5 8.0 8.8 855 8.4 

1950 8.1 8.0 Bo Il 9.0 teh, 2 Sia Tf 8.6 8.6 9.1 8.4 S25 9.1 

1951 8.8 9.1 9.2 8.9 952 9.3 9.2 9.2 9.9 OF 1s Ose 9.4 

1952 8.7 9.4 10.3 9.5 9.8 9.8 9.5 10.3 9.6 10.0 9.8 10.0 

1953 | 10.6 LOZ LO 9.7 10.6 10.2} 10.5 10.1 9.9 10.4) 10,0) LOF2 

1954/ 10.5] 10.2) 10.0 9.5 9.0 9.9 OS 9.6 9.9} 10.2] 10.0 9.9 

1955 9.8 9.7 8.6 | 10.6 9. 85 lO: On| eho n4: 9.7 10.9; 10.7 10.6 1s Ih 

Seasonal Indices ..............++- 1947! 64.3| 63.3 | 82.9] 112.1 | 109.5 | 125.6 96.5 | 87. 4°) 207.5 | 101. 5.) BELG Shee 
1948 64.2] 63.2] 86.3 | 108.4 | 109.4 | 125.4 95.4 85.6 | 107.2] 100.3 | 110.6] 144.0 

1949| 65.2] 62.8 | 73.2] 121.3 | 109.3 | 125.3 94.2 86.0] 107.0] 99.2} 110.3] 146.2 

1950| 67.0] 62.6 | 80.1 | 114.2 | 110.1 | 124.8 92.9 86.5 | 106.7 97.4] 110.0] 147.8 

1951| 69.0] 62.8] 86.0] 108.0 | 110.8 | 123.9 91.0] 87.7] 106.0] 96.5] 109.4] 148.6 

1952} 70.9| 63.5 | 76.4| 117.3 | 111.7 | 122.6 g9.8| 88.1] 105.0] 95.9} 107.8j| 150.9 

1953 | 71.7] 64.4 | 83.1] 110.0 | 112.4 | 120.9 89.6 88.3 | 104.5} 97.1] 106.2] 151.8 

1954| 72.5 | 64.7) 72.0] 120.6) 112.1] 119.7) 90.9 87.3 | 104.2] 98.8] 105.4] 151.8 

1955| 72.6| 64.7] 78.9| 113.6 | 112.1 | 119.4 91.3 | 86.3| 104.2] 100.0] 105.2) 151.8 

Unadjusted (including work- 1947 4.4 4.4 6.4 ices 8.2 9.0 6.8 1.2 9.4 ed 902) LONG 
ing day adjustment). 1948 5.0 5. 5 7.0 8.5 8.9 9.8 8.0 6.8 8.1 8.6 82.0) | eal Zero 
1949 5.6 By & GaGa lmmelelen 9.5 10.8 8.1 os 8.9 Sat 9.3 1253 

1950 5.4 5.0 Gi oaletO so 9.0; 10.8 8.0 7.4 9.7 Suz 9.4} 13.5 

1951 6.1 att 7.9 9.6 UGE | Wiss 8.4 S17 10.5 8.8 Li 0 14.0 

1952 6.2 6.0 71.9 ihe i 10.9 | 12.0 8.5 6.1! 10.1 9.6 10.6 Lowey 

1953 7.6 6.6 Se 5 eLOs Galles Ou) eel 2s3 9.4 8. One LOns 10.1) 10.6 150 

1954 7.6 6.6 ae Wstedh {| al@oal les 9.4 8.4 103 10.1 10.5 PSs 

1955 | fle al 6.3 GS 212.01 ei. Oy) Bhs 9.5 Seale lcd: ee ehOent Te 2 Woes 


1. This series is in process of being revised. 


TABLE 532. Lumber and Building Materials and Rardware Sales! 


(million dollars) 


mein [oe [rm] we [om [oe [rm | | [em [om [ or [ 
Seasonally adjusted ................ VOGT 29 Omi let On meal 31.4 32.6 Sere ae Ul 32a 
1948! 34.5 | 35.0 | 35.7 | 35.8 | 36.0 | 3659 | 37.1 40.5 
1949|| 40.4.| 40.9 | 42.0 | 41.6 1 41.3) 39.7% 39.8 41.7 
1950| 41.3 | 42.4 | 43.3 | 42.8 | 45.2 | 48.9 | 49.5 50.6 
1951) 5ie7 | 51.9 | “49.17 52.8 | 50.84 48.54 49.2 45.3 
1952| 47.6 | 47.5] 47.9] 47.0 | 48.4 | 49.1 ] 48.4 53.4 
1953| 53.8 | 54.4 | 55.4 | 54.9 | 55.6 | 56.0 | 56.0 56.5 
1954} 52.9| 53.5 | 54.7] 51.5] 53.5 | 54.4 | 55.6 54.2 
1955| 57.7 | 53.2 | 49.9 |) 52.8 1 58.5 | 60.7} 58.5 55.5 
Seasonal Indices (Implicit) .... 1947| 70.0] 68.1] 74.6 | 96.8 | 115.3 | 122.8 | 107.6 OT 
1948} 69.9| 68.0] 73.9 | 96.6 |115.0 |122.5 | 108.9 95.6 
1949| 69.6 | 68.7 | 73.9 | 95.9 |114.8 | 122.2 | 109.3 97.1 
1950| 69.0] 69.1 | 73.9 | 94.6 | 114.6 |122.1 | 110.9 95.3 
1951| 68.1] 69.6 | 73.9 | 93.6 |114.4 |121.6 | 111.6 97.6 
1952) 67.2 | 69..3° |. T1421 | 02-8) 194. OF 220.12. 2 96.8 
1953) 66.0) 69.3.) 74545) (Oles iss 7120. 2212.5 97.5 
1954| 64.7] 69.0 | 74.4] 90.7 | 113.3 |118.9 | 113.3 99.1 
1955|' 64.6 | 68.4) 7463 |} 89.4. (112.5 | 118,61.113.2 99.6 
Unadjusted (including work- 1947| 20.3 | 21.1 | 24.7 | 30.4 | 37.6 : 
ing day adjustment), 1948} 24.1| 23.8] 26.4] 34.6 | 41.4 iso Rea ae 
1949| 28.1 | 28.1] 3053 | 39.9.) 47.4) 48.5.) 43.5 40.5 
1950 Su a 200 59.7 | 54.9 48.2 
1951 PIU eaees 59.0] 54.9 44.2 
1952 PO 435.5 59.4 | 54.3 51.4 
1953 Sor ehee B72 3) Gee 55.1 
1954 Onl 40.7% 64.71) 63.6 53.7 
1955 eS 1A este dy | 72.0 | 66.2 55.3 


1. This series is in process of being revised. 
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TABLE 53. Furniture plus Radio and Appliance Sales! 


(million dollars) 


Seasonally adjusted ........000.. 1947 | 4 18. 4 .9 .6 .8 4 3 
1948 .9 ae 21.9 9 2 4 pa oy ¢ 22 9 
1949 io a 24. 8 fe | 6 .9 .6 .0 a 28. 0 
1950 a? 4 26. 7 es .8 .0 oo Mog! | <o 29. 0 
1951 Bee, fort: 36.3 .8 ga! es .6 4 pe | Se 29. 5 
1952 HH ey 32. 3 .9 dee igh: .8 Pa “e .6 40. 1 
1953 wa | a! 39. 3 .4 2 ay or oO ~ . 5 40. 1 
1954 eo es 39.7 .9 iat ae ae | a .0 .6) 40.4 
1955 .4 .8 40.9 .o 6 bgp: ae ae 2 .4 45. 6 
Seasonal Indices (Implicit) .... 1947 .9 Eel 106. 5 .4 oO a ay .9 .9 -9| 124.4 
1948 at | a! 106, 4 .4 ree .4 .0 sal os . 3] 124.9 
1949 9 . 8 105;.2 .4 .6 .8 us o4 eo . t) 126-0 
1950 Be, Ne? 104. 1 Leal .0 eh! Bes, au Oo .a| 124.8 
1951 .9 Py. 102:-2 oe 4 alt oO eg! .4 . 8) 124.4 
1952 ae 70 100. 0 eee 4h 8 oie <o =o <0) 1g0. 7 
1953 as) .4 98.0 eal oO 5 mn) .4 | iC ae 
1954 at, 15) 97.0 ao eS a .8 .6 nf | .6] 125.0 
1955 af .9 96. 6 a | Co 0 .9 Oe i .0 Ligne 
Unadjusted (including working 1947 .6 eal 19.6 2 aig m0) ee .4 3S itive ae: 5 
day adjustment). 1948 oi Saf 20. 2 120 .4 Las .9 9 ms oT nes, 6 
1949 .4 io ew at ine ae ng! 2 .9 at .9 35. 0 
1950 .0 =3 Pegi tte: 2 U6 70 .4 “6 2G at Meee 
1951 0 5 rea es ae .4 ot eG ab: .4 36. 7 
1952 0 .4 32.3 te | .6 .9 re “eat | <a 6 50. 4 
1953 wey ( =0 38. 5 .9 .4 ft, ae .9 -9 2 Boe 
1954 ee! A 35,0 Set ao as e. ro .6 ie | 50. 5 
1955 oe e 39. 5 .8 . 8 2G .4 ag | oo .9 58. 3 


1. This series is in process of being revised. 


TABLE 54, Restaurant Sakes! 


(million dollars) 


Seasonally adjusted .............. 1947) 23.3 8 .6 .9 mi! 2 Si}! $25. 6 
1948} 26.3 A 4 .9 .6 tt a 2 
1949 poa5 (6 a we. Bie: i | 31. 0 
1950} 30.6 .9 wd .4 uo a ah 

1951] 34,4 .6 Ri .0 .6 .8| 38. 
1952| 38.1 .8 Fal | vel .4 321 “36.6 
1953] 39.3 9 .9 Fil .9 By aH 
1954} 37.8 .0 al Pass .8 a | a , 

$9551) (S77 4 ane 2 we ey 
BEASOnAL INGICES® 2. . .6.2.c5-cs0es< 1947 2, oes .4 ez a8 im 4 - 
1948 .4 ie, .6 se ; - 
1949 . 8 Pio. ao .8 Be +e 
1950 9 .6 2 By “% “he 
1951 8 6 a) .8 ao} ea 
1952 4 .9 ob £2 1 . “a 
1953 a2 .8 ah .9 = 4 oo M 
1954 2 .9 vO ao — : oa ; 

1955 P2 .0 .9 5 103. 

; :D 
Unadjusted (including working 1947 .4 Fy | i: .0 ; : . ~ ; 
day adjustment) 1948 sso my .0 A 4 of Secs 
1949 .9 Ai, me: sD ot ei 
1950 As: oO oye: 25 Re? a! ame 
1951 me! .9 5 .8 ‘S| aes 
1952 int 40 .9 .4 "s| ane 
1953 . 6 0 Ry 8 St ane 
1954 8 .9 .8 Ae ‘sl 3403 

1955 .4 po .o . ° 


1. This series is in process of being revised. 
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TABLE 55. Fuel Dealers Sales! 


(million dollars) 


Description 


Seasonally adjusted ............ 1947 a8 no 12.6 17.9 16.5 E55 14,9 Wed 13.6 Loe5 1535 
1948 ao .0 15.8 Vist ez 16.4 Wisp! 16.8 L5G Loe 15.9 

1949 16.0 .0 .0 nat Zo its: a3 .8 .9 18.0 18,2 

1950 Wipe .6 nO ab .6 o 3 .8 .6 .0 Weis: 18.4 

1951 18.2 A .6 ae we .8 “at! ae (8 22.4 20.8 

1952 20.6 aa ate 5 is 22 eo 4 .0 ate) roe Loay 

1953 Li val no .4 .6 o AAS) <2 20 18.8 19.9 

1954 Pale S: .4 .8 AD) Ae?! w2 a .0 bi! 2025 23.6 

4955 21,4 Aa oo wa sal .0 ai .0 “0 24.5 29.6 

Seasonal Indices. ...........cc0s0 1947 | 124.4 a) all nO) idl 2 .2 .3 8 eXseest alyiil 3 
1948 | 122.9 .0 aS al .8 .9 .4 25 Be, 109.7) 111.9 

1949 | 123.5 al 24 .9 ao .8 20 ou AG 112. 5) 114e6 

1950 | 125.4 .4 ao) af 5 <0 6 Si .4 T1455) P1176 

1951 | 128.9 £4 .8 wil ne: 56 sill a2 os 11578) -5 12054 

1952 135.8 .6 Pe: BD ay? .0 a ng .0 LITe Ti 1 23e8 

1953 | 143, 2 .9 Bat ali =O 4 9 a6 rl P19 5) 912652 

1954 148.6 .9 .0 .0 sot .8 .4 a0 .2 119.8} 126.7 

IGSSy et ots 41 .4 7S .6 .6 eZ aS ao 119.5} 126.4 

Unadjusted (including work- 1947 14,3 a 3 of 6 Bi ad 20 .9 16:5) +) Pea2 
ing day adjustment). 1948 19.5 ol .6 .8 .0 .8 4 68 24 16.6 17.8 
1949 Ora .3 79 = a2 .9 <9 4 ay, 20.3 20.9 

mato) 24 .0 ~0 6) .8 .4 .6 a8 20.2 2156 

20 .0 .6 .0 a9 nO «9 Ral .8 25.9 29, 1 

.0 40) 12 ik 2 ne .9 a0 . 6 le & 23a) 

=o 56: al Gee we .0 55 z3 gull 2200 PAS 

a) 58 .3 .2 20 .6 aa} Ao) .0 24.6 29.9 

.4 .8 aes 50) .6 Aye .4 ae nO 29.3 37.4 


1. This series is in process of being revised. 


TABLE 56. Drug Store Sales! 


(million dollars) 


Description Dec. 


Seasonally adjusted .............. 15.6 


16.6 
18.0 
19,5 
21.3 
22.3 
24, 3 
23.4 
24. 3 


RON Oh “1 © 6 
AGDMBWONONDDNO 
D PO UlE+ OD OTe 
MWwWonwnod- 109 


Seasonal Indices ............0..00 


130.5 
131.7 
132.5 
133, 3 
133, 2 
133.4 
133.5 
134.0 
134.0 


20. 4 
21.9 
23.9 
26.0 
28.4 
29.7 
32.4 
31.4 
32.5 


mr OO ATA PR eH 


Unadjusted (including work- 
ing day adjustment). 


wo WP ATP OO DOr 


at 
aa) 
.o 
8 
.3 
“ 
me 
4 
Bat 
5s: 
.6 
.0 
.3 
6 
316 
.0 
.4 
.4 
we 
al 
8 
.0 
.3 
Ae! 
.O 
.3 
.6 


ODHUOORP AW NOOUMANRO BDOHEMNMOOM-I 
COWMNWHAPROW]D WARDOUTHA CHowOonaIMP.© 
PORDONHOWD COOWOMUHPAYIAT DOWHAOUNH 
WPROTORMOO PPWARTWHRHO OOROOWWODMH 
HOPMAN DOO AMUN PWHOHO TAROWORWHE AW 


KOO Dre wO © NOR UAT OPP 
Ow wrmonw 10 bd BANWADHADOYH 


OWRPOnPrP RH 


1. This series is in process of being revised. 
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TABLE 57. Jewellery Store Sales! 
(million dollars ) 
Description Aug. 

Seasonally adjusted .............. 1947 6.4 yay 6.4 | 7.4 6,7 6.7 6.6 ms 6.6 Téa 6.7 
1948 eal 6.9 6.7 5. 8 6.9 tea Vek a, Pe: ‘tot 6.9 rhe 

1949 (ha 6.9 7.4 S.'3 igo ge vas) 7.5 7.4 7.8 8.0 7.9 

1950 ae 7.6 7.4 Met 1.6 hed Te 8.0 9.4 &.2 ‘Pe 71.9 

1951 8.7 8.8 9.0 8.9 Sea AG 8.7 8.6 8.6 8.3 9.0 8.8 

1952 8.9 8.8 8.8 8.8 oy5 9.7 9.6 9.7 9.5 97 9.8 9.9 

1953 Baas; 10, 2 9.7 9.9 1052 0.1 10, 2 10.2. et070'| 1053 0.3 10.0 

1954 Sha 1052 Out 10.0 9.8 Don 9.6 9.9 9.4 9.4 9.4 9.4 

1955 10.0 9.9 9.6 9.8 9.3 9:91 10.6 0.5 0.0 9.4 9.9 9.8 

Seasonal] Indices .................... 1947} 65.5 tee ie do.6-|) 84.44) «89.4 | S95. 4 mous 28 3.6 2.9 5.8 | 265. 1 
1948 | 66.1 SO aes | 65,21) mBan2| 90,3 ak 4.1 4.5 4.1 i 263.5 

1949 | 66.3 9.6| 78.4| 83.9] 82.7] 91.0 S00 3.6 aat 4/5 262.4 

1O5G0;! o-67. 2 UGG lease |e Oeeo pede |) 02.6 2.4 aog 259.6 

UGH is e692 byt ipediaod.| OO. 21 #8500.) 292.7 25753 

V9525) #07 16.0 | (8:54 984,.6:| 92.9 255. 0 

W953) wl. 7 HOsO)| 91000) pode es | -93a4 253.6 

19545) 27158 iso |= toatl made | 938e3 93.6 252.8 

1955 > 72.3 Mawel ) PROS SO. d | 95,4 92.6 252.8 

Unadjusted (including working 1947 4.2 4.8 4.9 4.8 6.1 6.0 Dei 6,2 6.1 6.1 ie 17.8 
day adjustment), 1948 4.7 4.7 Dew 4.9 On 6.5 5.9 6.7 6.8 6.7 6.9} 18.7 
1949 4.7 4.8 5.8 76 God 6.6 6.3 wea a30 7.4 8.0] 20.8 

1950 4.9 5.4 5.8 6.3 6.4 iat 6.5 7.4 8.9 het tet | 2000 

1951 6.0 623 Pee ek 6.9 8.1 ff | ‘lee 8.1 7.8 9.5 | 2238 

1952 6.3 oP: dl 6.9 8.0 9.0 LO: 8.9 8.9 9.1 10.7 | Sire 

1953 7.4 ine Heo 7.6 Sel 9.4 8.3 a3 9.4 9.8 H.5 ) 28e4 

1954 ae ‘lap a 2 Ps: 8.4 a) take: 9.0 8.8 9.1 10:6: | ‘2857 

1955 ted WA Te Tet =<" 850 952 8.6 9.5 ors ee | List 24,7 

1. This series is in process of being revised. 
TABLE 58. Total Housing Starts 
(thousands ) 
Description Ist Quarter 2nd Quarter 3rd Quarter 4th Quarter 

Seasonally adjusted! (at annual rates) 84.9 
96.3 

91.6 

48.9 

94.4 

101, 2 

130, 0 

142.7 

SUELASUSS GDS Da Tak TCT CRE: 2” ey a 8 Se a 89. 9 
89.9 

89.9 

89.9 

89,9 

89.9 

89,9 

89.9 

CLUPRUCE DUNS S2)¢0 88 0s So SARE, Sos A eR anne oe 6.7 19.1 
8. 4 21.6 

9. 0 20. 6 

9.8 11.0 

4 7. 3 21.2 
: 22,7 

i 32. 1 

13.4 J 


1. Seasonal adjustment computed by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 
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TABLE 59. Total Housing Completions 


(thousands) 
Description 1st Quarter 2nd Quarter 3rd Quarter ah 4th Quarter 
Seasonally adjusted! (at annual rateS) 0... eee eeeeees 1947 
1948 55.8 85.3 80.0 79.6 
1949 86.0 98.6 94.4 1OLG 
1950 86.1 81.4 95.3 91.1 
1951 94.1 86.3 78.0 712. 4 
1952 63. 0 68.7 714.9 81.0 
1953 88.6 94.9 93.0 106.1 
1954 98.0 95.6 100.3 109.9 
1955 ile we PATO 3} 128.5 1345 
Seasonal IMGices sen eescstoecsyscctcitecesuates deeen an suanesoreceo serene ene 1947 
1948 82.9 88.8 98.6 129.7 
1949 82.9 88.8 98.6 129.7 
1950 82.9 88.8 98.6 129.7 
1951 82.9 88.8 98.6 129.7 
1952 82.9 88.8 98.6 129.7 
1953 82.9 88.8 98.6 129.7 
1954 82.9 88.8 98.6 129.7 
1955 82.9 88.8 98.6 129.7 
UNA GIWUSTCU sy ..ccccscaseacsesetendeweuee tees poe satsecoccsserseecccovorera tess canennee 1947 
1948 LUG 19.0 19.7 25.9 
1949 17.8 21.9 2305 2455 
1950 17.9 18.1 23D 29.6 
1951 19.5 19. 2 19.1 Pipes 
1952 13.1 15.3 18.4 
1953 18.4 alsa 22.9 
1954 20.3 Py \n 72 24.7 


1. Seasonal adjustment computed by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


TASLE 60. Housing Starts in Municipalities of 5000 and over 


(thousands) 


Description Jan. Feb. | Mar, Apr. May June | July Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


Seasonally adjusted! (at 1947 
annual rates). 1948 

1949 || 60.5 |! 36.6 | 52.7 58.8 | 48.7 | 56.4 5555) 6059) 625 3 oi) 20s Om |ms Onin nen 

W950) |) 5953519 62.4) IN63.9 5) 6) Gn GO. On) Gles Den an ROIEhO qb PA || “fin Ak 69.6 | 69.7 

EBL | eR) | GXsiG ee |L Btehs 56.7 eA GA) WeCBio es I Chlsay MW SIG I BG Py | BY @) || Sisk ce 

1952 | 39.3 | 49.6 5258) 156.7 60. bal) Gil. 40 62568 | 76.001) OS8e0 1) GOnm mai O ml mmcoere 

LO5SSH IST. ON | Ole 4a S4 Om eSGe Senecio a Om mel olan mn 83.6 | 84.5 | 80.9 | 78.4 

1954 | 83.4 | 83.1 9250) | 84. Dal Oson ll O22 91.1 San S99 Dale Gite 98.9 | 116.4 

1955 | 90.5 | 87.9 | 80.7 | 89.4 | 96.7 |101.4 97.4 |108.6 96.7 | 97.1 | 101.4 | 103.9 
SessonelelndiGesss ce 1947 
1948 

1949 | 39.5 | 44.1 | 67.6 |118.3 |167.9 | 156.9 | 113.6 | 108.1 |1238.6 | 116.2 | 84.3 | 5959 

1950 | 39.6 | 44.0 | 68.7 |120.0 |168.0 |155.4 |114.7 |110.1 |121.0 | 115.4 | 84.4] 58.6 

TOSI S954: | 43.35 0nd 124 ie GG. le 52 16 lel Osten plelo lun lel Oumie miehowd 85.4 | 552% 

LO52 4 at eT 2. ye T26 eS el lo8s Cale jot Onsm lS oml | elo On| lelGed 90.4 | 55.3 

1953) 39-8 | 39.6 | 71. 4. 122.68 M4t 2) 14830 28.28 PO sG a PL O50 LileG 98.7 | 54.2 

1954 | 42.1 | 4156) 71.2 | 108.89) 139545 137.7 (S750 22535112335) 18635) LOle on moet 

1955} 42.1 | 42.8 | 65.9 | 102.8 1139.8 |1388°5 | 145.25) 124.35 | 824535) 196.9) | 101 Seip 
WMACIUSTECiveeecccer tree 1947 
1948 

1949 2.0 as! 3.0 5.8 6.8 1.4 baG Big 6.4 5.9 4.9 3.8 

1950 2.0 78) $30 7 6.2 9.3 8.7 Uae 6.2 26 How 4.9 3.4 

1951 Wes 2.4 Sao 5.9 U5 ® 6.4 4.2 3.9 off 3510 2aG 16 

1952 1.3 is Bee 6.0 7.8 Hee G2 Miele (So 6.8 5.8 3.4 

1953 Deak Pas | 5.0 8.8 9.1 9.2 8.7 7.4 8.3 8a3 6.6 35 

1954 2.9 2.9 5D 71.6 9. 2 9.4 10.5 8.6 10.2 9.0 8.4 5.4 

1955 gD: Sent 4.4 Hol IGS: 11.7 ila lets} igs} 10.0 9.5 8.6 4.8 


1. Seasonal adjustment computed by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 
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TABLE 61. Nousing Completions in Municipalities of 5,000 and over 


Description 


Seasonally adjusted! (at an- 
nual rates) 


measonal Indices. ................. 


BE MACUS LOG: ..2-esceneiveneavsccsenacsvese 


(thousands) 


sen | rev. | a | a | aay [sume Pou | a] sot. -” ; 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


WOoOWUWONrhD-I] 


+) <o% 
5 4.4 
5 3. 8 
3 3, 2 
5 5. 2 
5 6.5 
7 pe! 


NNWOnmNOVO 


1, Seasonal adjustment computed by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 


Description 


Seasonally adjusted (with 3 
term moving average ) 


ipeasunal Indices ................c.<.. 


‘Unadjusted S25 eee ce ees 


- 


TABLE 62. Value of Building Permits — Industrial 


(thousand dollars) 


58.5} 61.9 
72.8] 62,2 
599.5] 57.3 
47.9) 57.3 
81.0} 81,2 
78.6} 80.0 
100.1} 92.5 
96.4} 119.4 
97.4} 123.7 
97.1] 129.2 
96.9] 135.4 
97.3) 137.0 
99.1] 136.9 
100, 2} 136.3 
4,7 6. 2 
5.9 6. 4 
4,8 6.2 
3.9 6.5 
6.6 9, 2 
6.5 9.1 
8.4) 10.5 


Nov. 


COwWoawno-l]-p 


ODWnNnNn Or oO 


“AP PP OWI 


65 


Dec. 


WP C3 IEF I EN 


KOOL UW 


PPO OOO © 


WOU-TP Wr 


i 


1947 
1948 4,531 
1949 3,527 
1950 5, 790 
1951 7, 528 
1952 9, 194 
1953 17, 388 
1954/14, 679 12, 687 
1955 13, 296 21, 528 
1947 
1948 .0 0 z .0O; 123.0 
1949 6 sf 6 | a eek 
1950 aa if a eiioi2is8 
1951 ap! 5 8 Ot Digs 
1952 0 i 1 eh 20bzL 
1953 aes 8 6 od| 162.6 
1954 as: 8 5 Bes pew io 
1955 ha 5 yf . 8} 105. 2 
1947 
1948 4,487 
1949 4, 238 
1950 9, 324 
1951 8, 556 
6, 808 
1852 5 898 
1954 11, 626 


1955 12, 413] 12, 301 18, 611) 23, 324/31, 980 


4,308/ 4, 688 
3, 460| 3, 591 
6,058] 5, 518 


6, 790| 7, 066 
18, 750} 20, 882 
11, 958/12, 397 
20, 521/16, 358 


0} 102.5 
0} 113.5 
4) 121.8 
102.0; 130, 6 
1} 138.1 
6} 125.7 
3} 117.6 
2} 113.5 


9,138) 5, 225 
4,921) 3, 463 
6, 788} 5,520 
8, 619} 17, 433 
6, 341) 10, 168 
21, 110} 23, 617 
12, 803} 14, 360 
15, 991|17, 785 


4, 759 
3, 295 
5, 739 
9, 808] 10, 208] 11, 932 
7, 930 
18, 230 


NW OrHODOD-] 


4, 34 


2 


3, 920 


6, 94 
10, 10 
7, 73 


1 
2 
0 


17, 622 


ON OF O-ATUI 0 


66 
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TABLE 63. Value of Building Permits — Institutional & Government 


Description 


| Jan 


Seasonally 


adjusted 


1947 


(with 3 term moving aver- 1948 


age) 


SeasonaleIMdiGes c-veeccnsveveess ss 


Unadjusted 


ee ee ccccccssvesccocsesecevvces 


Description 


Seasonnaly 


adjusted ...... 1947 


(with 3 term moving 1948 


average) 


Seasonal Indices ............ 


Unadjusted 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


oe wcescccrvesscccceces 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1994 
1955 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


65. 0 


(thousand dollars) 


6, 743 
7, 368 
7, 986 
13, 759 
10, 936 
14, 481 
24, 714 
19, 306 


3, 882 
7, 146 
8, 143 

11, 812 

10, 403 

13, 126 

19, 410 

24, 044 |20, 878 


62.0 0 
59.8| 86.9 
61.6} 81.4 
59.4 
54. 1 
48.8 
45.7 


123.0 
Load 
99.3 
89.1 
87. 2 
92.5 
ST 


: “ j 


8, 369| 6, 219 6, 707 
10, 365 
9, 078 
11, 146 
16, 390 
16, 401 
25, 382 
28, 997 


25, 436 
27,123 


122.0 
135.1 
153.9 
163.4 
170.4 
133.0 
109.4 


32.7 


1, 688 
3,070 
4, 578 
9, 138 
5, 888 
6, 903 
7,975 


100. 4 


6,069! 8, 
6,112] 9, 
5 025107, 

10, 239/11, 
9,631] 9, 
9, 270 |14, 

20, 742 |23, 

5, 706 |16, 142|26, 


050 
729 
378 
057 
740 
700 
167 
800 


43,918 


TABLE 64. Value of Building Permits — Residential 


(thousand dollars) 


25, 385 
32, 793 
37, 024 
40, 274 
61, 979 
63, 123 
76,705 


140.3 
143.3 
146.9 
148. 0 
150. 1 
149.71 
140.8 
132, 2 


41, 077 
49,909 
53, 405 
55,967 
63, 424 
95, 394 
73, 980 
99, 909 


28, 193 
32, 439 
42,351 
34, 703 
44, 640 
60, 819 
61, 989 
81, 268 


181.9 
185.8 
179.8 
174, 2 
166.3 
155. 8 
144, 8 
145, 2 


42, 099 
52, 603 
82, 828 
58, 596 
74, 520 
89, 117 
92, 720 

123, 278 


29, 277 
32, 010 
44,147 
32, 668 
45, 903 
60, 863 
69, 435 
83, 505 


135.5 
138.4 
139.9 
140.9 
142.0 
142.6 
146.9 
145, 2 


43, 571 
47, 302 
62, 440 
46, O11 
66, 534 
87, 748 
101, 935 
121, 003 


32, 050 
34, 046 
42,098 
31, 853 
47, 452 
62, 589 
14, 582 
84, 814 


11G2r 
118. 6 
119.9 
120.8 
121.7 
122. 2 
122.7 
124, 2 


37, 767 
39, 778 
50, 050 
38, 307 
56, 036 
78, 030 
91, 880 
102, 188 


30, 923 
35, 785 
41, 578 
29, 611 
49, 441 
65, 436 
74, 589 
86, 298 


113. 2 
113.7 
112.9 
E107 
107.5 
104.9 
112.7 
120. 2 


35, 617 
39, 136 
45,067 
34, 530 
53, 166 
65, 437 
89, 566 

106, 774 


25, 288 


106.9 


7,486 
14, 992 
12, 174 
21, 828 
34,.458 
18, 883 
20, 364 


28, 727 


33, 752 
37, 165 
42, 421 
30, 870 


56, 818 


64, 667 
82, 257 
79,772 


65. 8 
54.4 
48.9 
45.3 
44.6 
43.8 
44,3 
45,1 


21, 219 


22, 793 
17, 280 
13, 415 


25, 926 
29, 090 
36, 709 
33, 842 
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TABLE 65. Value of Building Permits — Commercial 


(thousand dollars) 


Seasonally adjusted (with 3 1947 
term moving average) 1948 10, 591} 11, 594| 12, 101) 11,520 10, 135| 10, 071} 10, 805} 11, 419 11, 694) 12,412) 11, 961 
1949 |12, 160} 12, 370! 14, 926 15,177) 13,877} 11, 369| 11, 254 11,950) 12, 451) 13, 152) 11, 785 13, 390 

1950 | 13, 201| 15, 003) 14, 388 16, 437| 20, 455/ 23, 298) 23, 872 21, 281/ 19, 868] 19, 404| 21, 466 21, 657 

1951 | 21,031| 18, 777] 15, 639] 13, 765 10, 864/12, 094| 11, 505} 12, 698 16,420) 10,447; 8,624) 8, 257 

1952 | 9,503] 10, 901| 14,040 14, 300) 15, 369] 13, 645! 14, 409 15, 253) 15, 803) 17, 208| 18, 307) 19, 337 

; 1953 | 16,827) 15, 392| 13, 868 14, 616 15,152 15,470) 15, 248/ 13, 525] 16,026 16, 899) 19, 521/16, 425 
1954 | 15, 647) 12,955) 13, 236] 13, 610 14, 493| 15, 833| 18, 728] 20, 281 21,013) 17, 811) 17, 169| 16, 448 
1955 | 17,519] 16, 516) 18, 584] 21, 378 24, 400 | 21, 830! 23, 182) 22, 682 23, 034) 21,040) 20,576) 31, 752 


| 
14, 603) 14,097} 12, 173] 11, 036] 11, 121 11,989! 11, 892/12, 844 
16, 993] 15, 403) 13, 807/ 13, 610] 13, 137| 12, 322| 14, 866. 7, 063 
25, 882/35, 829| 30, 766] 23, 052] 19, 451/ 20, 381 20,559 |17, 827 
16, 080} 11, 547] 18, 431/11, 203] 13, 513/11, 118 9,046) 5,088 
15, 695/16, 741] 16, 229) 14, 818! 18, 600/ 18, 731/21, 005 14, 352 
16, 760/18, 034/17, 140/12, 628/ 13, 822] 30, 649 onthe 
17, 628/15, 720} 21, 499| 22, 481] 22, 235] 16, 459] 12,081 114, 491 
29, 618/23, 835/19, 157| 27, 978] 24, 513] 23, 744 27, 459 |16,914 


ES, (at ae 1947 

| 1948 | 5,756] 6,468) 9,860/13,176 
1949 | 5,320] 8, 242/12,435/16, 634 
1950 | 9,330| 9, 688] 12, 656/15, 103 
1951 |11, 536/13, 007/16, 448] 11, 222 
1952 | 5,063] 8, 757/11,133!19, 978 
; 1953 | 9,334] 8, 452/16, 245/15, 309 

1954 | 6,291] 9, 440/12, 708115, 507 

1955 | 8,947/10, 740/14, 631/26, 008 


Seasonal Indices ......cccececcccses. 1947 | 
1948 Sar0 6957 86.3 93, 6) 13553) 145-6) 199:-7 104.0 93.6] 101.9] 104.0 91.5 
1949 d1.1} 68.5 84.8 92.0) 18209) 143* t's 1380: 8 10954) 102.2) 103.4 102, 2) 80.7 
' 1950 55: 3 69.3 89.4] 100.5! 128.6] 136.7 130.6] 105.5} 105.5] 105.5] 100. 5 72.4 
4 1951 58.0 70.0 Oe Leone Le Totes 196.4 130.1} 100.1) 106.1} 113.1 103.1 70.0 
A 1952 58.0 70.0 Ste Lie tLOe | eens 44s y P2ne 1 95.1) 108.1] 128.1] 106.1 70.0 
1953 527 68.9! 100.3] 116.5] 115.5 LOis st eiel. 6 91.2} 109.4} 141.9] 109.4!) 70.9 
1954 Shia 66.8} 102.3] 117.9} 114.8] 104.3 125.2 93.9} 112.7] 114.8] 114.8) 81.4 
1955 52.0 61,2 98.9) 111.1] 112.1] 102.0] 122.0 91.8 ve 241, Ti stent 82.6 


, —aYy 


TABLE 66. Personal Disposable Income 


(million dollars) 


‘ Description 1st Quarter 2nd Quarter 3rd Quarter 4th Quarter 


: Seasonally adjusted (at Annual Rates), .......ccccccccscccsceseeeseee 1947 


ee (eee ere 

11, 648 10, 
oat 12, 408 11, 704 12, 208 
1950 12, 472 12, 684 13, 340 
1951 15, 132 14, 448 15,112 
1952 15, 532 15, 580 16, 976 
1953 16, 716 16, 692 17, 128 
1954 16, 656 16, 772 17, 196 
1955 18, 316 18,416 18, 652 
124.1 98.5 
Pepe) GIGS eee ee eo ccckeaclbitesacdioctsele ine “3 ge ae 
: 125.8 96.6 
ako #4 123.7 95.7 
1951 6 126.4 96. 2 
952 7 128.0 95.0 
is 2 123.9 95.8 
eee 9 112.4 99.9 
1955 12 116.3 97.9 
2,991 2, 532 
are i ec tn A Rnd eo Re pc ITA AT 1947 a ene 2 713 
; pat: 3, 680 2, 949 
san8 3,921 3,192 
3 ieee 4, 565 3, 634 
eed 4, 984 4,033 
. a 5,170 4,102 
q aes 4.715 4/294 
ee 5, 356 4' 566 
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TABLE 67. Corporation Profits Before Taxes 


(Million dollars) 


Description ist Quarter 2nd Quarter 3rd Quarter 4th Quarter 
eens a Se eS 
Seasonally adjusted (at annual rates) 
(adjusted to annual level) 
2,824 2,992 
Zo og 2, 648 
2,656 2,724 
Ph, B27) Z, 320 
Py BIBKS, 2, 376 
3,052 Sy 2S 
SEASONAL INGICES) cc cvecccvesccrtcccadcsedetecesseavesctesse-cececcsetesccacacsccceese 
107 95 
107 95 
107 95 
107 95 
107 95 
107 95 
NMAC ISU CC acaseesevtemtaccccrctssvecesnesea- Soe scesecacteecanereesesestcseterssueu ase 
754 709 
686 632 
710 648 
677 Hol 
625 565 
814 765 
TABLE 68. Value of Domestic Exports of Goods 
mein [ome [|e [we [os [eo [me [om [oe [mn [oe 
Seasonally adjusted .............. 1947 83.6 89.9 96.5| 88.3 91.7} 114.4} 95.5 97.8 
(1949 = 100) 1948 96.8] 101.9} 102..4) 95.9] 100.6 94.8} 100.7 ears 
1949} 101.5] 101.1; 95.9] 105.0] 101.0; 98.6} 100.4 101.4 
1950} 97.2] 98.6) 97.6 92.9] 104.3] 111.1] 103.6 108. 8 
LOST Lo 2285 tl GG 2a Lo2eo) el CO celal lider o) |e aere 142.7 
1952] 143.3] 146.9] 153.9] 153.8} 138.5] 144.6] 135.5 140. 9 
1953) 139. 27) 136.3) 134.2) 13054" 142.2) 15055) 4057 129. 8 
1954 "123.1 186.5)" 12854) 512629) 138529 12356) elZ3e4 139.5 
1955) P41 | 14355) 14150) 15108) 13464) 13759)) vaio 143.4 
Seasonal Indices (Implicit) .. 1947 93.7 88.9 86. 4 SSM Pita Silooee Oe 106. 3 
1948 93.1 89.0 Size 88nd | ell Olm LOO esi mL OOez 108.1 
1949|} 93.1 88.2) 88.3) 90.4] 110.0} 103.3) 101.3 107.9 
1950 92.7) 88.1 89.5 92.11 107.5! 103.9) 103.3 106.3 
1951 90.6 87.4] 90.6 92.5] 105.2) 105.8) 104.6 106.1 
1952) 88.3 88.0} 92.0} 92.3} 105.8) 108.5] 107.5 108.0 
1953] 86.9) 87.5] 93.0 91.8; 106.3) 111.0] 107.5 tOons 
1954| 88.2 88.1; 93.6| 91.6] 108.8] 110.0} 104.4 LO0Sa1 
1955; 90.3} 90.5} 94.1 92.1] 108.7} 109.0} 102.9 104. 3 
Unadjusted (including work- 1947| 194.7] 198.8] 207.3] 193.2] 254.9] 282.2] 231.4 258. 4 
ing day adjustment) 1948) 224.0) 225.5) 221.8] 210.6) 279.9] 236.6] 250.8 307. 2 
(million dollars) USA OSE I PPA) PAWS GH) Pais Ol Ala. Sil 2a, Al Bayes Pot (alts: 
1950} (22450) <215.9)' 21725211212. 7527S. e 28100 e067 0 287.6 
195L I 206.8 2538. 2 e276sANe 305.5) silts Oiesl0.0! mesos 376, 4 
1952) 314.6) 321.3) 351.9] 352.8) 364.1) 390.0) 362.3 31822 
1953} 300.7] 296.7} 310.5] 297.6] 375.7) 415.4] 376.3 340. 6 
1954|} 270.0] 299.0] 298.6] 289.0] 367.4) 338.0] 320.4 é 364, 4 
1955) es1627 1322. 8)" 3295 91 634710) |) oGae le maioso| moO0NS a TIHSB TSS S82 teseled 


Description 


4 Seasonally adjusted .............. 
(1949 = 100) 


Seasonal Indices (Implicit) .... 


Unadjusted (including work- 
ing day adjustment). 
(million dollars ) 


= 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


TABLE €9. Value of Imports of Goods 


93.8 
96.7 
96.7 
6.9 
7.2 
8.1 
8.6 
9.0 
8.7 
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